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Needed: Willing Experimenters 


Dear Mrs. Richard 

The US Office of 
fort to 
cerned with civil defense education, is un- 
dertaking, in cooperation with well-known 
universities, the development of curricular 
materials in survival education. Sub- 
sequent undertakings will include the de- 
ve lopme nt of content for teacher-in-service 
course or workshop designed to give th 
teacher the confidence she needs to initiate 


Education, in an ef- 


serve educational systems con 


survival education 


materials in this 


classroom activities in 
as well as instructional 
irea for teacher and pupil use at the dif- 
ferent educational levels 

We need names and addresses of teach- 
ers who have demonstrated an ability to 
prepare manuscript and willingness to un- 
dertake experimental programs in educa- 
tion 

Haroip E. Menrens, Civil Defense Edu- 
cation, US Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Let's Try For the 'A' Student 


Dear Mrs. Richard 

I was particularly interested in some of 
the implications in the article by Frank 
N. Philpot entitled “That Teacher Look” 
(November, 1960). In any article I realize 
that there might be points of agreement 
and disagreement among individuals, and 
I would say that Mr. Philpot’s article en- 
gendered in me feelings of agreement at 
times and disagreement at other times 

To me the last paragraph was an exam- 
ple of the lamentable reasoning that some 
of our leading educators have been postu- 
lating during the past 30 or 49 years. This 
is the idea that, as Mr. Philpot says, “A 
high-C’ student make a 
teacher for the simple reason that he or 
she could see the problem that a child was 
grasp, while the very diffi 
understanding would be lost 


might superior 


struggling to 
culty of the 

to the brilliant student.” Such a supposition 
as this makes me fearful for the quality of 
teachers which might be forthcoming from 
our teacher-training institutions. Follow- 
ing Mr. Philpot’s line of reasoning one 
might wish to hire a mentally handicapped 
teacher to teach the mentally handic appe d 
for the “simple reason that he or she could 
see the problem that a child was strug- 
gling to grasp” better than a more bril- 
liant teacher. 

I hope that we are a little hesitant about 
guiding students into the teaching profes- 
sion unless they are students of great 
promise and high scholastic record. Take 
the case of Bill Jones. He had been a poor 
student in high school. His parents wanted 
him to have an education so that he could 
“amount to something” and make a good 


living. He did not have any particularly 
good subect, and while he had taken tests 
(and not scored well on them) he did not 
understand what they meant. This school 
obviously lacked a qualified counselor, so 
he was advised by his teachers to go toa 
where he might have a 
through. He 


institution 


teachers college 
better 
failed, 
did not accept outright failure 


chance of getting 


however, as even this 
what the teaching profession 
the “B” and “A” 


and indeed be 


Let’s see 
can do to entice student 
into the teaching 
a little hesitant about expending time and 
energy on those students with a “C” 
age. Not that sometimes these “C” 
will not make adequate teachers; but if we 
are to keep upgrading our profession—let’s 
a job. To make it 


more of 


vocation 


aver 


students 


not just consider it as 
worthy of respect, we must have 


the scholars and thinkers of our society 


ind for the most part they will not be 
found in the ranks of the “C 
Rosert L. IrscHnen, assistant principal 


Harrison School, Peoria 


The Pleasure Is Ours 
Dear Miss Truckenbrod: 
We would like 
tion for the very review of 
book which appeared in the Novemb 
1960, EDUCATION 


ilso appreciate your recent letter an 


students 


to « xpre ss our 
excellent 


ippre cl 


issue ot [ILLINOIS 
| 
tear-sheet which vou sent. 


We wish that ill 


good a job ot informing publishers ibout 


periodic ils did is 
books which are reviewed as you do. It 
is a joy and 1 ple isure to receive prompt 
information from your office each tim 
of our books is reviewed 

J. D. Havrom, director, 
division The Steck Co. 


publi 


Hlow To Write to Your Legislator 


letters from 

4 stituents interested in proposals before 
them. To be most helpful such letters 
short, should clearly state the 
position of the writer—for or against a 
proposal, and should briefly give the rea- 
Such letters definite 
as to the amount of demand for 
or opposition to specific le gislation 

One thoughtful, factual, 
letter carries much more weight than hun 
dreds of form letters or printed post « irds 


WELCOME con- 


| EGISLATORS 


should be 


sons present very 


eV idem € 


we Il-re asomne d 


As a citizen, as well as one interested in 


of better 


as well as the rig 


the promotion education, you 
duty 


form members of the 


have the 
legislature 
ing bills ot special interest to you 
Here are 
write to your 
Know 


it correctly 


some suggestions on 
le gislator 

legislator’s full name 
Consult local on 


chairman, if necessary 


your 
your 
sion ke gislative 
Be concise 
plete enough to 
facts. Identify the 
number wherever possible 


sincere courteous and com- 
give pertinent reasons and 


subject, using the bill 


Threatening communications are out of 
Your letter should enlist help and 
legislator 


withhold such efforts 


place 
cooperation If the needs to be 
removed from office 
until the next election 

Let the k gislator know how a parti ulas 
will affect you personally your 
locality, or your school district 

It is generally, to 
le gislator who is out of your home district 
unless you or the group you represent need 
to express your points of view to chairmen 
of legislative committees, the president of 
the Senate, or the speaker of the House. 

Have other persons in the community 
rather than writing each week 


measur©re 


useless, write to a 


write also 


vourself ibout — the sare 
A letter of 


legislator has 


proposed 
ippreciation whenever your 
with your 


acted in accord 


wishes is just as important as a letter re- 
questing his support or opposition to any 
viven proposal 

A suggested form of 


and closing is listed 


iddress, salutation 


Senator (his full name) 
State House 
Springfield 
Dear Senator (his last name}: 
(message) 
Sincerely, 


Ilinois 


Representative (his full name) 
State House 
Springfield, Illin 
Dear Representative (his last name}: 
(message) 
Sincerely, 


On occ you may want to write 


when a bill is 
il 


the governor—for instance 


before him for 
Address him thus 


The Honorable Otto Kerner 
Governor of Illinois 
State House 
Springfield 
Dear Governor Kerner 
(message) 
Sincerely, 


ipproy il or disappt 


Illinois 


Also remember that letters are not the 


expressing your le gis] itive 


only means of 
viewpoints Equally important are pe rsonal 
legislators by you or by 
mittees and When you talk to a 


be sure you understand specific 


visits to com- 
groups 
le gislator 
bills and can show their importance. 

This “back interest has special 
appeal to legislators and can help to 
le gislation or to block 


home # 


secure good poor 


ke gislation. 
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Our cover this month is a tribute t 
the pleasure and satisfaction, the disci- 
pline and training that accrue to the 
boy or girl who studies music—in the 

school orches- 
From Cover tha or band. as 
a soloist, in a 


° 6 to Cover small combo 
This photo comes to us through the 
ourtesy of the American Music Con 
ference. For another ippe iling photo 


ind two articles on music training, turn 
to pages 194 and 196 


Our study unit this month, begin 
ning on page 205 tells about diamond 
mines. Well, not real diamond mines 
but it explains that many students fac 
ing “the closing college door may 
have overlooked opportunities for high- 
er education available in their own 


communities through the junior colleges 


Inequitable tax load in your com 
munity? Want to know what 
ibout itr \ Springhe ld real estate 
broker tells how one township helped 
to even up the tax load on real estate 
See pag 192 


The fourth in our series on the IEA 
staff begins on page 188. Featured this 
month is the public relations depart- 
ment This issue also includes timely 
tips on teaching English, a handsome 
array of affiliate presidents, a look at 
teaching a half-century ago, a discus- 
sion of student attitudes, and more 


We hope your New Year's resolu- 


tions were worth while—and that you're 
still observing them 


—The Editor 
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Need information on SCHOOL FINANCE)? 
SALARIES? 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION? 


Studies by the IEA research department can help you. 


IEA Research Release Price List. Prices include mailina 
¢ Lo 4 ed $) a. 


@ remittance thould be 
: IEA Research Department 
100 East Edwards Street 

Springfield, Illinois 


School Finance and Taxation 


uantity Price 


Salaries and Related Topics 


Other Subjects 


























FREE MATERIALS FOR 
ILLINOIS TEACHERS! 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 
MAPS AND CHARTS 
BOOKLETS FOR STUDENTS 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Order now for the new term. Valuable reference 
materials, classroom aids and services—especially prepared 
for teacher use by the American Petroleum Institute with the 
advice of leading educators—and furnished to you without 
charge by the Illinois Oil Council 

These informative resource materials and services will 
enrich the learning of your students in junior and senior high 
school classes in science, social studies, history, economics 
and many other curriculum areas 

Classroom aids consist of colorful maps and charts. There 
are reference and resource handbooks for your own use. and 


several student booklets. In addition, there are community 


resources, demonstrations and more than 150 educational 


films suitable for classroom use 
Send for a free copy of TEACHING MATERIALS, a folder 
which describes the materials and services available to you 


without charge 


ILLINOIS OIL COUNCIL 
8 S. Michigan Ave., Ist Natl. Bank Bidg. 
Chicago 3, Ill. Springfield, Hil. 


Please send me a copy of TEACHING MATERIALS 
lescribing the free educational materials and services 


provided by the American Petroleum Institute 
Name 
Address 


City Town Zone State 


—=—_eE eee ee ee eee ee ee eee 





Meet Your IEA Staff 


Fourth in a Series 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS associate works 
with the state public relations 
committee and acts as secretary for the 
group; discussing recent changes 

in the “Platform, Program, and Resolutions” 
of the association are Mr. Patton, left 

ard Murvil Barnes of Decatur 


committee chairman 


The Public Relations Department 


provides a varied 
program for 
communication 
at the 
community 

level 


Vie THAN A HUNDRED YEARS ago 
i Lincoln said, “Public sentiment 
is everything; without public senti 
ment nothing can succeed 

rhe public relations movement in 
education had its genesis soon after 
the turn of the century and came into 
after World War | 


Prot SSsIon il ‘ ducators ot the twen 


its own shortly 


ties, caught up in the prevailing 
climate of thought and facing a seri 
ous postwat classroom shortage, saw 
the intensive publicity campaign as a 
way of inducing the public to vote 
necessary funds 

In the 


public relations it is a two-way proc 


conte mporary ideology of 


ess through which school and com 


munity mutually influence one an 
other 
The Illinois Education 


public 


Association 


relations departm« nt was 
organized in 1936 and has been ren 
dering effective service to its mem 


bers, individually and collectively 
for 25 vears 
Good public relations not only 
earned but also earned at 
level if 
pay proper dividends for IEA mem 


much of the activ 


must be 


the community they are to 


bers. Therefore 


ictualhy 


beamed at helping school syste 


itv of this department 
local associatio ind teachers mair 
tain a continuou program of inter 
pretation ind cor pe ration. Realizing 
that there are no magic answe 
public relations, a comprehensive 
PR program in ludes many activities 
and SCTVICES 
Although the de partment endea 

ors to matnt the best of relation 
ships with Illinois newspapers ind 


radio and r\ 


ure made to 


stations, major efforts 
build better 
ships it the community level through 


re latic li 


l compre he nsive ind we I] balanced 
program of school public relations 

One such step has been the co 
with Illinois State Non 
mal University, of an annual stat 
School Publi 


which 


sponsoring 
wide Relations Con 


ference in educators 


public 


relations directors, and newspaper 
and radio-T\ peopl gather to dis 
cuss the problem of working together 
at the local level 

This statewide school news confe1 
ence idea was cde veloped by the de 
partment staff; the IEA public rela 
tions committee. which serves as an 


advisory body in planning the IEA 





public relations program; and the 


department of publicity of ISNU in 
Normal. 

The increasing number of Illinois 
school systems which have full-time 
or part-time public relations direc- 
tors has opened up a new area of 
service to school systems. This yea 
the department plans to sponsor a 
conference specifically designed to 
assist local school PR directors 

An IEA Teacher Placement Serv- 
ice was inaugurated in 1943 as a 
result of one of the teacher welfare 
committee's recommendations. The 
placement service is available to 
members of the association only. 
Enrollment may be made free of 
charge except for the cost of neces- 
sary photographs used. In the event 
a member IS placed a comim£ssion 
of 3 percent of the first vear’s salary 
1S charged This charge does not 
cover the full cost of the service 

rhe placement service is operated 
primarily as a service to members 
but underlying this is the purpose 
gradually to raise professional stand 
ards and service through careful 
placement of teachers in Illinois 

Since November, 1954, a weekly 
release for the ne wspapers of the 
state has featured “Eddie, the Edu 
cator i cartoon supported by a 
factual news release designed to 
ellect public iwareness to the prob 
le of the schools \ September 
1960. survey among the ne wspapel 
editors of the state indicated a posi 
tive reaction t this release by a 
>'2-to-l1 margin 

lhe booklet, Hello, New Teacher 
ilong with many others, was planned 


ind pr pared 


under the direction of 
the PR committee by the subcom 
mittee on protessi nal relations. It 
was first published in 1952, and has 
been revised and re printed in 1954 
1957, and 1959 Approximately 15 
O00) copies are distributed annually 
by the PR chairmen to the new 
members of the profession in their 
respective divisions ginning 
of each school veai 

\ sequel Hell Future Illinois 
Teachers, was written spe ifically 
for high school and coll ue students 
preparing for the teaching protes 
sion; it is distributed to members of 
the FTA and SEA groups 

At the 97th Annual Meeting of the 
IEA in 1950 the public relations 
committee reporte d on the first Code 
of Ethics, which it had developed 


with the assistance of thousands of 


FINDING the right position for a teacher applicant is the task of the 
Teacher Placement Service. Here Mrs. Armbruster checks the department's 
list of vacancy notices with an applicant's quolifications. The service is 


available to all association members, with a charge only when placed 


PERIODIC MAILINGS Eddie the 
Educate mats 

eccomponying 

$ cone by 

newspaper in 


this cartoon and the 


A STATEWIDE PROJECT of public relations, the outdoor advertising campaign, is discussed by 
representatives of the three sponsoring organizations and the president of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of Illinois, which donates the space and the labor for putting up the posters. From 
left are Robert Cole, executive director of the Illinois Association of School Boards; Mrs. G 

Collins, first vice-president of the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers; Henry 


Rock Island, president of the Outdoor Advertising Association 
throughout Ii! 


ond M Pattor wh 


replica of this yeor's poster, which will be on display 





Illinois teachers, for the teachers of 
Illinois. It was adopted at that meet- 
ing and has subsequently been re- 
vised several times, the last revision 
being in December, 1957. 

The code reflects philosophies long 
subscribed to by the association and 
is used as a guide for the professional 
conduct of the teacher. It is taken 
into consideration when the associa- 
tion evaluates tenure and contract 
cases, e.g. 

The work of the IEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
Standards dealt 
teacher recruitment, 


sional has largely 
with selective 
with projects aimed at upgrading the 
profession of teaching, and with im- 
provement of teacher education. The 
IEA public relations associate serves 
as secretary of the Illinois TEPS 
Commission. 


Cooperative Advertising 


“Strengthen the Nation through 
Education” is this year’s slogan in 
the fifth annual Outdoor Advertising 
Project sponsored jointly by the Illi- 
nois Education Association, the Illi- 
nois of School Boards, 


and the Illinois Congress of Parents 


Association 


and Teachers in cooperation with the 
Outdoor Advertising 
Illinois. Approximately 375 posters 
will appear on billboards throughout 
Illinois during this month of Janu- 
ary, remaining for varying lengths of 
time—30 to 90 day iad 


Association of 


The “Platform, Program, and Reso- 
lutions” of the association, which 
are presented annually for the con- 
sideration of the Representative As- 
sembly of the LEA, are prepared and 
submitted by the public relations 
committee. The platform states the 
principles, policies, and goals which 
guide the association; the program 
specifies methods of implementing 
the platform; and the resolutions 
state the position of the association 
on matters—educational in nature— 
which are of current importance to 
the profession of education. 

The PR associate serves as a con- 
tact with statewide lay organizations 
and their leaders through such or- 
ganizations as the Advisory Com- 


mittee on Education, which meets 
monthly during the school vear; the 
Joint Committee of the ICPT. the 
IASB, and the IEA; joint legislative 
conferences with many _ interested 
statewide groups, both lay and pro 
Allerton House Con- 


Education; and similar 


fessional: the 
terence on 
groups. 

A survey of bond and tax referenda 
is made by the PR department an 
nually in November to ascertain the 
statewide “climate of opinion” anent 
school tax increases. A broad service 
has been developed to assist local 
school systems in planning and carry- 
ing out school bond and levy cam- 
paigns. A series of kits of campaign 
illustrations and cartoons have been 


STAFF LIAISON with the Illinois Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards is 
maintained by Mr. Patton, who acts as secretery for the group. Seated at left, he takes minutes of 
a recent meeting held in IEA headquarters. Standing is the TEPS chairman, Dr. Victor Ricks, associate 
professor of education at the Uniyersity of Illinois campus at Navy Pier, who conducted the meeting. 
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prepared to make it possible for any 
campaign group to secure profes- 
sional art work for its leaflets, posters, 
handbills, and other materials. Pack- 
ets of sample materials used in Illi- 
nois campaigns have been assembled 
by the department. 
Members of the FR 


serve as chairmen of division com- 


committee 


mittees, consisting of the three gov- 
erning committee chairmen and the 
division director of the Illinois Asso- 
Teachers, to 


local 


encourage the 


ciation of Classroom 


promote the organization of 
associations and to 
affiliation of existing locals with the 
IEA. There are 360 local asso- 


ciations in the state. 


now 


Better Communications 
Since the 
school depe nds upon public under- 


public standing 


standing, the PR committee devel- 
oped a “Communications Tree to 
communication, 
lists the 


telephone 


improve two-way 
The 


names 


“Communications Tree 
addresses and 
numbers of individuals trom the state 
level 
to the local level, who can be quickly 
alerted to support the needs of the 
The PR 


section functions as a member of the 


through divisions and sections 


schools chairman of each 


division's PR committee, under the 
chairmanship of the IEA division PR 
committeeman. This vehicle is par 


ticularly ettective during legislative 


sessions when the prompt support of 


the people “back home” is impera- 
tive. 

Press releases are 
pared and released for the IEA and 
its 12 statewide affiliates. 


Obviously many of the PR publi- 


regularly pre- 


cations, exhibits, and services must 
be designed for special use during 
the back-to-school season, American 
Education Week, Teaching Career 
Month, FTA Week, etc 

Statewide mailing of the associa- 
tion Newsletter, Education Today, 
and the IEA study units is handled 
by the PR department. 

In almost any IEA activity 
has PR implications you will find 
the department at work proving the 
philosophy that public relations is 


educational 


which 


a vital part of the 
process. 

The department staff includes L. 
Goebel Patton, public relations asso- 
ciate, and Vera Armbruster and Sue 
Thompson, who not only serve as 
secretaries, but carry out 
the department's major services. 


some of 





THE PRINCIPAL'S ROLE IN 


| = ess of whether a school has 
a public relations program, it 
does have public relations—excellent, 
poor, or mediocre. It is a prime re- 
sponsibility of the school administra- 
tor to see that these are good. As the 
educational system has expanded 
and become more complex, schools 
are realizing that if they are to sur- 
vive they must win and hold public 
favor in legitimate ways. This, then, 
must be the prime mission of the 
public school public relations pro- 
gram. 

The extent to which the public 
understands and supports education 
is largely determined by what it 
knows about the schools. It then be- 
comes the obligation of every indi- 
indirectly 
system, to 


vidual, directly or con- 
nected with any 
provide information that will secure 
the whole-hearted 
majoritv of the public through a 
well-planned ‘and executed program 
of public relations 

In this important area 
have failed to recognize and utilize 
the full potential of the educational 
system at all levels of administration 
will until 
improved 


school 


support of the 


sch ols 


to do so 
school make 
public relations one of their chief 
aims. This will take greater courage, 
intelligence, common sense, sacrifice, 
tact, salesmanship, efficiency 
than our schools are displaying at 
present. All of these attributes to- 
gether constitute a rare mixture; 
nevertheless, at least the key people 
in any school system must possess 


and continue 


personnel] 


and 


them. 


Principal's Role 

A recent public relations study by 
the author emphasizes that of all the 
public relations media, those most 
important are 1) teachers, 2) stu- 
dents, and 3) administrators. Fur- 
ther, in examining the characteristics 
deemed most important to adminis- 
trators, these attributes were ranked 
in the following order: 1) democratic 
leadership, 2) cooperation, and 3) 
attitudes. 

One of the most important respon- 
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sibilities of the school principal or 
superintendent is to keep the board 
of education and the public informed 
regarding school conditions, school 
needs, and progressive movements 
in other school systems. 

The primary role of the principal 
in the public relations organization 
involves at least five areas of respon- 
sibility: 1) providing leadership in 
public relations, 2) maintaining a 
working partnership between the 
schools and the community, 3) gear- 
ing school policy to public relations 
principles, 4) organizing public re- 
lations assignments, and 5) evaluat- 
ing the total PR program. 

The program is 
largely determined by the quality of 
its leadership. However, the opera- 
tion of a school system is not a one- 
man show; it calls for the talents of 
many To get maximum 
benefits, people “down the line” 
must be given responsibilities and 
the authority to carry them out. 
Sound public relations by its very 
nature is the product of cooperative 
effort. Therefore it is the direct re- 
sponsibility of the administrator to 
establish a plan for delegating gen- 
eral functions and assigning respon- 
sibility for 
assuming the responsibility for the 


success of any 


persons. 


specialized areas and 


program as a whole. 

The principal must use demo- 
cratic leadership in forming favora- 
ble public opinion of the valuable 
educational program to be carried 
on by the school, and to meet the 
criticisms which are bound to come 
from the community. 

It is particularly important for the 
entire staff to be familiar with the 
philosophy of the school. This is 
often overlooked by administrators. 
Teachers who know little or nothing 
about the philosophy or policies of 
the school give the public the im- 
pression that the school is similar to 
the legendary “Filliloo Bird” which 
is said to fly with its head turned 
backwards, not interested in where 
it is going, but only in where it has 
been. 

The entire staff must be able to 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


discuss intelligently where the school 
is going. Many 
may be avoided by proper orienta 
tion as to what the community ex 
parti u 


misunderstandings 


pects of school personnel 
larly new staff members 
It would be well for school admin 
istrators to keep in mind the much 
quoted words of Abraham Lincoln 
“Public opinion is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail 
without it nothing can succeed; con 
sequently, he who public 
sentiment goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes or pronounces deci 


molds 


sions. 


10 Points to Ponder 


The following points will help to 


strengthen and improve a_ school 
public relations program, even with 
limited facilities 

1A program 


long-range, continuous process 


good must be a 

2. The program must be organized 
and administered by the principal o1 
superintendent at the board's direc 
tion. 

3. Every member of the staff must 
assume his or het responsibility in 
the program. 

4. The entire staff must employ 
every means at their command, re 
gardless of how insignificant it may 
seem, to gain the full support of as 
many persons in the community as 
possible 

5. Teachers and students are the 
administrator's best media for pro 
moting good public relations 

6. A good teaching job is essential 

7. The prime objective should be 
the best educational system for all 
children in the district. 

8. The public relations program 
should establish mutual understand 
ing between the school and the 
community. 

9. Good public relations should 
induce the community patrons to be- 
come partners in planning and in- 
struction with the school staff 

10. Continuous improvement and 
evaluation are vital. 

—Georce H. Orricn, Union County 
Superintendent of Schools 





A Fairer Tax Load 


was achieved in Springfield’s Capitol Township by a mass appraisal 


of all real estate and resulting reassessment. 


By JOHN DIAL, Director 


Hh CAN WE ACHIEVE a reasonably 
fair distribution of the real es- 
tate tax load on a property-to-prop- 
erty basis? 

The township assessor, elected by 
the local taxpayers, sets valuations 
on all real estate in the township. 
Since his work affects every property 
owner, one would expect fervent 
local interest in tax assessment mat- 
ters; but public indifference permits 
the property tax assessor to evade his 
legal duties, to make no pretense 
of taking a phy sical inventory of real 
estate as required by law. It is com- 
mon knowledge that mi any assessors 
copy old real estate assessments into 
the new quadrennial books. Thus in 
some townships the assessment rolls 
are as much as 20 years outdated, 
and little relation to current 
property values 

Only a small percentage of over- 
assessed property owners are aware 
that their tax bills are too high and 
file complaints. Under-assessed and 
non-assessed prope rty owners some- 
times purposely fail to call attention 
to their tax privileges. Published as- 
sessment lists, debased to low per- 
centages of full value, are meaning- 
less to tax payers. The public seldom 
gets a meaningful evaluation of the 
assessment rolls which would reveal 
the need for improvement in assess- 


bear 


ment methods. 

The question of inequitable tax 
assessments in Capitol Township 
(city of Springfield) came to public 
attention in 1959 when taxpayers 
their first tax bills based 
upon the 1958 quadrennial assess- 
\ 25-percent increase in the 
multiplier coupled with a 
23-percent increase in the tax rate 
compounded widespread inequities 
and produced an overload of com- 
A new 


received 


ments 
county 


plaints to the board of review. 


county clerk (ex-officio assessor of 
Capitol Township) tried to explain 
to irate taxpayers that their tax in- 
equities were caused by assessments 
which had been made before he took 
office; that he could not remedy the 
existing until the 1962 
quadrennial year (the last year of 
his term in office); and that he was 
willing to study the problem to seek 
a quicker solution. The Association 
of Commerce and Industry, the Tax- 
payers Federation of Illinois, 
various civic clubs cooperated to con- 
duct a study of assessment rolls and 
to publicize the findings. 
Investigation disclosed that 
payers could not recall that a physi- 
cal inventory of real estate had ever 
been taken in Capitol Township and 
that gross inequities existed in prop- 
erty tax bills. The table compares 
amounts of actual tax bills with 


assessments 


and 


tax- 


tion; further, tax bills on low priced 
homes tended to be higher than they 
should have been. 

It was obvious that an immediate 
reassessment was needed. There ap- 
peared to be two possible courses 
of action open to the township: 1) 
on the basis of inequities found, ask 
the state department of revenue to 


or 2 


order a reassessment: secure an 
appropriation from the town board 

J] 
reassessment which 


board 


for a voluntary 
substituted by the 
existing 


might be 
of review for the assess 
ments. 

While these two possibilities were 
being studied, a bill was introduced 
into the 1959 Assembly, 
moving the next quadrennial vear 
1962 to 1963. This bill would 
further delayed a normal rem- 


General 


from 
have 
edy in 


Capitol Township, had not 
the county clerk secured an amend- 


TAX FIGURES BEFORE REASSESSMENT 


Verified Taxes Based 
Sale on Sale 
Price Price 


4000 Group $ 69.50 
5000 Group 86.50 
6000 Group 104.28 
7500 Group 130.35 
8000 Group 139.04 
9000 Group 156.42 
$11,000 Group 191.18 
$12,000 Group 208.56 


amounts based on 55 percent of 
recent selling price rather than value 
established by equalized assessment. 
There were not enough of the more 
expensive homes in the older areas 
selling recently at any particular 
price to constitute a considerable 
group. It is interesting to note that 
the amount of the actual tax bill on a 
$12,000 home was not three times 
that on a $4000 home as it should 
have been and was when selling 
price was used as a basis for valua- 


Actual 1959 Tax Bills 
Group Group 
Low High 


$ 78.22 $178.90 
80.12 132.20 
85.66 255.22 
89.46 221.64 
111.78 242.24 
85.64 368.88 
233.06 279.44 
154.68 270.14 


ment which excepted Capitol Town- 
ship and all other co-extensive city 
townships of more than 50,000 popu- 
and set the next quadrennial 
year as 1960 for 
Thus the way was cleared for a qui ad- 
Capitol 


lation, 
such townships. 


rennial reassessment of 
Township real estate. 
Law requires the assessor, in per- 
son or by deputy, in the quadrennial 
each parcel 
to assess the same 
But it is doubt- 


year to actually vieu 
of real estate and 


at its fair cash value. 
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ful that the best qualified persons in 
a community could keep balanced 


judgment from one property to an- 
other by merely viewing. Real estate 
in Capitol Township, as in many 


communities, is of a varied and com- 
plex nature. Fair cash value is an 
elastic, elusive, indefinite quantity on 
which professional appraisers, using 
tested mathematical formulas, often 
disagree. 

The state department of revenue 
several years ago employed a pro- 
fessional appraisal firm to devise the 
Real Property Assessment Manual, 
which adapts accepted appraisal 
methods to mass use. The system 
employs procedures and guides for 
establishing and maintaining sound 
and equitable appraisals and assess- 
ments of real property, which in- 
cludes land and improvements. A 
permanent record card is set up for 
each parcel of real estate, which lists 
pertinent physical data used for cal- 
culating building and land values. 
This system provides a factual basis 
for the assessor to justify his assess- 
ments. The taxpayer seeking adjust- 
ment can challenge the accuracy of 
specific information which produced 
The use of record 
limit the board of 
review to consideration of corrected 


his assessment. 
cards tends to 
factual data in connection with ad- 
justments on complaints. The system 
makes tax assessments an open book 

thus discouraging arbitrary tax cuts 
and tax fixing. 

While mass appraisals are some- 
times performed tor counties on con- 
tract by professional appraisal firms, 
a township is without contractual 
authority for this purpose. The Capi- 
tol Township Appraisal Project under 
local direction cost approximately $4 
per parcel or $129,000—a saving of 
$51,000 from professional appraisal 
quotations. Funds advanced 
through tax anticipation warrants. 
The cost of the project increased the 
town tax rate 5.5 cents on each $100 


were 


equalized valuation for one year 
only. The increase, on property actu- 
ally worth $10,000, was approxi- 
mately $3. In addition, $9000 was 
provided by the town board from 
funds already on hand. 


Phases of Appraisal Program 


The operational pattern of a mass 


appraisal is similar to industrial 


assembly-line technique The pro- 


gram is divided into a series of field 


and office operation r routine 


phases involved in the gathering and 
processing of factual data can be 
performed by employees with no 
previous experience in real estate, 
building, or related fields. The appli- 
cation and control of judgment fac- 
tors—building classification; depre- 
ciation; other factors 
location, function, over-improve- 


and such as 
ment, and under-improvement-are 
entrusted to more highly trained 
employees. The various phases of the 
program are activated at spaced in- 
tervals, gradually building 
peak operation ‘and 


up to 
declining as 
earlier phases are completed 

The Capitol Township project 
involving 32,000 parcels of land, 
including 25,000 residential buildings 
and 5000 
buildings—required a period of eight 


business and _ industrial 
months to complete and employed 


65 local persons at its peak. 


Land Values Established 


Prior to activating the initial 
phases of the project, a land valua- 
tion committee was appointed from 
qualified personnel of banks, build- 
ing and loan and real 
estate firms. This committee estab- 
lished unit land values throughout 
the township. 


Steps in mass appraisal include: 


4 ompames, 


1) preparation of property record 
cards; 2) field enumeration; 3 
ing of field sketches to property rec- 
ord cards and calculation of building 
classification of buildings; 


post- 


area; 4 
5) calculation of building values; 
values; 7 
verification of calculations; 8) final 
field and 9) totalization 
of appraised values in the assessment 
jurisdiction. The 
mitted to the assessor who adopts the 


6) calculation of land 


review: 


results are sub- 
appraisals as his basis for making tax 
assessments. 
Classification of 
them for type of use and quality of 
construction. Calculation of building 


buildings sorts 


values involves application of the 
unit replacement cost. with adjust- 
ments for individual features which 
vary from class specifications. Final 
field review relates total appraised 
prices directly to properties to assure 


realistic values and to maintain 


proper levels of values from one 


property to another 

Field enumeration—the measuring 
of buildings and the gathering of 
descriptive data—is not only the 
most costly phase of the program but 
Ordinarily, field 


the most unwieldy 


work on a per diem 


field 


and cost schedules for this opt ration 


enumerators 


basis under supervisors. Time 
tend to get out of control, endanger 
ing the entire program. This prob 
lem was solved in Capitol Township 
through a system of piecework pay 
Field supervision was dispensed with 
and each enumerator became r¢ 
sponsible directly to the office 

The Capitol Township Appraisal 
Project added approximately $40 
000,000 of full value to the 


because of prey iously omitted prop 


tax rolls 
erties and increased values of some 
other propertic s. This pe rmitted a 
rollback of equalized taxable ) value 
in relation to full value on residential 


) 


properties from 62 percent to 52 


percent, thus reducing taxes on ap 
proximately 60 percent of all proper 
ties in the township The object of 
the reassessment was not necessarily 
to increase the total assessed valua 
tion of the township; it was done pri 


marily to adjust taxes in relation to 


actual 
Conditions that contributed to this 


sizable addition of property at full 


\ alues 


value were: many buildings, as much 


as 25 to 30 vears old, omitted from 
the tax rolls: as many as 10 improved 


square block 
$40.000 com 


properties ina single 
assessed as vacant lots 
mercial buildings on old tax rolls at 
$2000 full 
in areas in which values ranged from 
$7500 to $18,000 on old tax rolls at 
a range of from $2500 to $2800. Com 


valuation: and prope rty 


mercial buildings of identical valu 
per square foot were on the tax rolls 
of $2 to $11 per 
properties 


at a 
toot 


sometimes equaled six months’ gross 


range 


Taxes on 


square 


INCOM 


rent. Many tax adjustments in former 


vears could not be justified 


Suggestions for Improvement 


assessments exist 


Since 
in other communities, the 


mmproper 
following 
steps for improved assessment are 
suggested to interested civic clubs 
or groups of taxpayers in counties 
under township organization | 
contact local politic il leaders to s« 
cure the nomination of qualified can 
didates for tax assessor to be elected 
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in the township elec 


trons candidates of 
both parties to work for tax assess 


work 


study 


ment improvement; 3 wit! 


issessor. to existi 


the new 
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i issessments 


preparators t 
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Wiss Ir COMES to music lessons 
most youngsters get off to a 
start. Their 
bubble gum 
Van 


is only a matter of time 


roaring enthusiasm in 
lates like 
feel 


house 


ind pare nts 
having a Cliburn in the 

But sometimes this boiling enthu- 
siasm turns to simmering reluctance 
and mothers and fathers—and teach 
ers—start to wonder how to « ope with 
“lackapracticitis.” 

Marion Egbert, vice-president and 
educational consultant of the Amer- 
Music feels that 
much of the answer lies in the child's 
attitude If he thinks 
it will always be as much fun as the 
first trv, he 
practice 


ican Conterence 


towards music 
S¢ he duled 


will we lc one 


SeSSIONS If music becomes 
a chore, his interest will fade 
Most children have an 


and rhythm 


instinctive 


love for music Today 


almost all children are introduced to 


music as early as_ kindergarten 
There they experience a real thrill of 
being able to make their own musical 
sounds on simple instruments, such 
as plastic flutes and rhythm blocks. 
But developing native interest into 


sound practice takes adult guidance. 


An Ignition System 

In most cases it is the parents who 
determine the child’s attitude toward 
the 
child’s zest for music-making starts 


at-home practice sessions. If 
to wane, says Mr. Egbert, it is up to 
the parents to re-ignite the spark. He 
offers the following comments 

1. The most important key to in- 
teresting children in playing is the 
Children 
pattern themselves after their elders 
and will often sneak over to the piano 


family’s regard for music. 


or other instrument when no one is 
looking to imitate the family’s “musi- 
cal hero.” If listening to good music 
—classical, popular, or modern—is a 
part of the family’s activities, if 
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LACKAPRACTICITIS 


a little har 
then the 


same fun with music will be passed 


friends get together for 
monizing or jam sessions 
on to the children 

2 The ittitucde 
should be in tune with the parents: 
attitude Her should be 


enjovable and not form of 


music teacher's 
teaching 
another 
“homework 

3. Music 
ered a substitute for 


should neve! be consid 
other 
but rather an addition to 


If outdoor play 


forms of 
enjovment 
all pleasant things 
indoor activities are im 
child 


SC he dul d for 


or tavorite 


portant to a and afternoon 


hours are music prac 


tice, everyone suflers from the con 
flict especially music. This may mean 
a slight change from usual practice 
The 


school may be the 


times morning hours before 
“golden hours” for 
practice 

As for practice sessions themselves 


Mr. Egbert lists 
that parents and teachers should con- 


a number of items 
sider in making the learning process 
easier and more welcom« 

l. Pride begins at an early age 
Children like to tackle ticklish prob- 
lems and are proud when they have 
done a good job. “Notice particu- 
larly,” the AMC consultant adds, “the 
young musician’s work on a difficult 
piece. Compliment him on passages 
he might consider difficult and ac- 
knowledge that he is mastering them 
Coaxing and threats are not substi- 
tutes.” 

2. Don't be hesitant to give some 
time to listen to progress and to fin- 
ished pieces The child is asking for 
an audience: be a good one 

3. A youngster s span of attention 
is shorter than an adult’s. Sitting in 
front of a music stand for 60 minutes 
at one time may result in restlessness 
With the very 
young beginners two 10-minute ses- 


and loss of attention 


sions a day can be the right prescrip- 


tion for maintaining interest and de 
veloping optimum skill. As progress 


IS made le ssons Can he vra lually 
lengthened 
i. Avoid 


before o1 during practice sessions. It 


emotional disturbances 
should be i happy tine 

5. Let the child practice the harder 
pieces first. Save the finished pieces 
for dessert 

6. Beware of 


Ore prece or the 


bogging down on 
other extreme of 
rushing without correcting mistakes 


The 
be idequate 


practice mstrument must 
\ poorly tuned piano 
detrimental 
propel 
too 


interests d 


for instance, can be 
Good 


accessories are 


8. Above all. be 


lighting and musical 


musts 


A Cornerstone of Accomplishment 
Parents and teachers must also face 


disc 1 


The r¢ 
kind 


und 


the probl m of cise ipline tor 
pline is a part of ill training 
schedule of 


discuss the 


must be a son 
You should 
length of practice sessions with the 
child. But when the final decision is 
to be it is vours to make. Bal 


anced with consideration, discipline 


time 


made 


is an important cornerstone in build 


ing musical accomplishment 

More than 90 percent of all school 
children are introduced to music in 
their 


education 


second vear of formal 


What happens to their 


musical progress rests largely on the 


first o1 


broad shoulders of parents and 
teachers. If you are one of the 21 
500.000 adult amateur 


vour children stand an 


musicians in 
this country 
excellent chance of following in your 
musical footsteps 

If you are one of the adults who 
has said often. “Why didn’t my par 
ents make me practice?,” dont let 
vour children follow the same path 
You know what enjoyment there is to 
be missed. 





Administrators, music specialists, classroom teachers, 


and parents must all work together 


to provide quality musical activities for al! children 


through more significant and adequate 


foundations of musicianship 


By ROBERT EARL THOMAS 


7 PROVIDE MUSICAL experiences 
for all children in the public 
schools, kindergarten through grade 
12, the cooperative efforts of admin- 
istrators, music specialists, classroom 
teachers, and parents are necessary. 

Foundations of musicianship begin 
in the elementary 
especially true if 
school is a place for musical explora- 


school. This is 


! | 
the elementary 


tion, including both formal and infor- 
mal experiences in music. Founda- 
tions do not imply solely a building 
of experience for some future musi- 
can understanding, but they do indi- 
cate a continuous pattern of musical 
the elem 


school and extending throughout a 


growth begun in ntary 


lifetime. 


To Love or To Hate? 

The individual's love for music, his 
dislike for music, his performance of 
music, and his chcosing music to per- 
form or to listen to display the acute- 
ness of his musical awareness and the 
extent of his musical development. 
Basic to these musical behaviors is 
the individual's foundation learnings. 
These learnings, then, should be the 
concern of all music educators, school 
administrators, classroom teachers, 
and parents regardless of whether 
the student will be a professional per- 
former, a performer of music for his 
own pleasure, or a consumer of 
music. 

The challenge to all those who are 
involved in the music program is to 
provide situations in which the cre- 
ative forces within each child can be 
released so that he may listen, ex- 
press himself, and participate cre- 
atively in all music activities. Are we 
meeting this challenge with dynamic 


concepts and positive programs of 
action? Are we providing a variety 
of music activities for children? Are 
we assisting children to develop both 
consumer skills 


skills? Are we 


plore music for values in everyday 


and performance 


issisting them to ex 
living? Are we challenging each stu- 
dent to his most creative efforts? 

All of these are worth-while goals 
of music teaching, but how 
them? First, by 
foundations of music ianship as those 
attitudes, 
ings, and skills which enable us to 


can Wwe 
realize defining 


awarenesses, understand- 
understand, perform, and enjoy mu 
sic. Second, by making the following 
the basis for foundations of musician- 
ship: 1) building attitudes, 2) fos 
tering participation, 3) encouraging 
intellectualization j continuing 
evaluation, and 5) developing skills 

|. Building attitudes. Mursell 
speaks of the “will to be musical” as 
a vital force in all musical learnings. 
interests, desires prob- 
values, felt needs help 
to determine our attitudes. A 
important part of all learning and 
teaching is the attitudes the learner 


The feelings 
lems, beliefs 
most 


has toward the teacher, his class- 
mates, the subject matter. Thus it 
seems imperative that the teacher be 
enthusiastic and pleasant, and dis- 
play excitement for the understand- 
ing of music. 

2. Fostering participation. The 
actual performance of music and lis- 
tening creatively or actively to music 
are both forms of music participation. 
The activities approach has merit 
when children are permitted to par- 
ticipate in all phases of music-making 
to the best of their abilities and are 
encouraged to try again and again at 


music-making for their own enjoy- 
ment —the personal aesthetic feel- 
ings derived from it. The value of 
music for the individual lies in his 
music-making and also in his imagi- 
nal participation through creative 
listening. 

3. Encouraging intellectualization. 
Intellectualization begins with a con- 
cern for knowing something further 
about music—a concern for relating 
musical elements to musical mean 
ings. The need to know how music 
is written and arranged, its chordal 
structure, its melodic line, its form 
its orchestration is essential to greater 
understanding and enjoyment. It 
may be as elementary as relating a 
melody one has heard to the piano 
keyboard or to the notes of a scale, 
or as complex as an analysis of form 
of a movement of a symphony. 

4. Continuing evaluation. A useful 
aspect of foundations is developing 
techniques of evaluation. Teachers 
need to help students consider rea 
tacts, tree 


judgments. 


sons, alternatives choices 


before making value 


When we 


ards. set 


be gin to develop stand 
criteria we are 


How far 


are we from our performance goals 


goals, list 


concerned with evaluation. 


our listening goals; or how have we 
developed toward realizing our musi- 
cal responsiveness goals? Teachers 
and students need to determine co- 
operatively standards ot evaluation 
so that all are able to judge “how 
well” they are Teachers 
can help children make judgments 
they make 


pertorm- 


achieving. 


about music—the music 


arrangements, tmtonation 
ance styles—relating these to stand- 
ards of performance which are mu- 


tually acceptable. 


Tools to Independence 
5. Developing skills. Skills are es- 


sential and should be related to the 
realization of goals in music perform- 
ance, music writing, music reading, 
tone production, and music listening, 
and are the tools which help teachers 
and students to become increasingly 
musically independent. Through the 
development of skills in the first four 
areas, students are able to broaden 
musical understandings, awareness 
and insight and to develop sound 
judgments about music. 
Musicianship emerges from expe- 
riences in el ; 
assist teachers and students to clarify 


mentary music which 


music! ideas and to provide founda- 


tions for further musical growth. 
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English 


AN HONORS COURSE 


for the small school 


By JAMES ZEMEK 
Head, English Departme 


A THOUGH ABILITY GROUPING has be- 
J come an accepted procedure in 
many high schools, it is not an unal- 
loved blessing to the small high 
school with limited enrollment. Too 
often, in the smaller school, the sen- 
ior class is simply not large enough to 
provide sufficient talent to justify a 
full-term honors course in English. 
In the past few years an interim solu- 
tion has been worked out by teachers 
of senior English at St. Charles High 
School. 

The school has an enrollment of 
less than 700, but it has more than 
its share of talented students and for 
some 30 years it has practiced ability 
grouping. Because of the relatively 
low enrollment, however, honors 
courses were not practical. 


Literary Unit Established 

The former head of the English 
department, Dorothy Curtis, and the 
school librarian, May Jordan, several 
years ago made the first move to- 
wards the establishment of an honors 
course by devising a “literary ac- 
quaintance unit,” which was pursued 
for the final six weeks of the senior 
year, as a period of independent 
study. During this period, students 
consulted an approved list and se- 
lected a number of literary works 
which they read without the benefit 
of class discussion. Each student read 
different works. Although students 
reported to class every day in the 
usual manner, the class period was 
devoted solely to reading. Mrs. Cur- 
tis was available to give assistance, 
but the emphasis was placed on inde- 
pendent work. Every week or so an 
individual test was made out for each 
student, to test his progress; and dur- 
ing the last week of the unit, he was 
required to submit a paper embody- 
ing the results of his independent 
reading. 

The results were most gratifying. 
The participating students enjoyed 


198 


the experience of working on their 
own and made great effort to justify 
the trust placed in them. As a conse- 
quence, most of them did work which 
was definitely of university standard. 
In addition to the obvious advantages 
of doing high-quality work, those 
students who college-bound 
found that independent work helped 
make the transition from the possibly 
too-closely controlled environment of 
the high school to the relative free- 
dom of college easy and painless. 
As present head of the English de- 
partment, the author introduced 
some changes in the literary ac- 
quaintance unit to strengthen the 
program and more clearly define its 
goals. Under the original plan, read- 
ing was too random and undirected. 
This possible fault has been over- 
come in the newly organized unit. 
Prior to the final six-weeks 
period, gifted seniors are given a list 
of acceptable authors from which 
they select one, whose works they are 
to study for the full six weeks. Then, 
in conference with each student, the 
head of the English department 
works out a reading program tailored 
to the student's personal abilities. 
This program includes both major 
and minor works by the chosen au- 
thor, as well as one or two critical 
studies of his work written by recog- 
nized authorities in the field. During 
the six weeks each student reads in 
class every day, consulting the teach- 
er if necessary. Every Friday, an in- 
dividual test for each student gauges 
the progress of his independent read- 
ing program. In the final week a 
short paper is required which is ex- 
pected to demonstrate the student's 
understanding of the author’s work. 
Too often in conventional English 
courses students read works by an 
excessively wide variety of authors, 
and as a consequence they know no 
one writer well. The literary ac- 
quaintance unit helps the student to 


were 


school 


.Speare 


know one author well, rather than 
many authors superficially. An inti- 
mate acquaintance with a great writ- 
ers work is of inestimable value to a 
student, whether or not he plans to 
continue his education in college. 

Each student who participates in 
the unit finds that he must work at 
full capacity to finish successfully. 
He is told before he begins that it is 
a difficult task, and he understands 
that he has elected to participate 
by his own free choice. During one 
unit. for example the authors whose 
works were offered as choices for the 
included Shake- 
Swift, Browning, Words- 
worth, Dickens, Tennyson, E. M. 
Forster, Arnold, Hardy, Milton, Bos- 
well and Johnson, and Newman. 

If a student selected Shakespeare, 
for instance, he would be expected to 
read King Lear, Hamlet, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Troilus and Cressida, The 
Tempest, and one listed critical study 
of Shakespeare. If he chose Arnold, 
he would read Sohrab and Rustum, 
Thyrsis, Scholar Gypsy, Merope, se- 
lected short poems, Function of Crit- 
icism, Culture and Anarchy, and a 
critical study of the author. 

The completion of a reading pro- 
gram of such scope would tax many 


six-weeks study 


college freshmen, but our selected 
seniors at St. Charles seem to thrive 
on the work and enjoy the challenge. 


Not the Whole Course 

It must be emphasized that the lit- 
erary acquaintance unit, occupying 
only the last six weeks of a busy 
year, is the climax to a long course 
( The other work of the 
course for seniors includes one se- 
mester of the history of English lit- 
erature (Beowulf to Dylan Thomas ) 
and six to 12 weeks of grammar re- 
view. In addition to this all students 
write an average of three themes and 
one book report per grade period and 
submit a long research paper during 
their second semester. 

St. Charles High School is now ex- 
panding at a surprising rate, and 
as soon as newly planned honors 
courses in the humanities and social 
sciences are fully established, they 
will supersede the literary acquaint- 
ance unit. As a temporary solution 
to the honors English problem in the 
high school of limited enrollment, 
however. the English staff of St. 
Charles Hith School feels that the 
literary acquaintance unit has much 


of study. 


to recommend it. 





X + Y = English Grammar 


The elements of mathematics can help you teach grammar’s logical patterns. 


| NGLISH GRAMMAR has the infalli- 
4 ble pattern of an algebraic equa- 
tion, and logic that makes use of sub 
stitutions, similarities, and compati- 
SOUS much as geometry makes use of 
theorems, corollaries, and axioms. 
High-school students find security in 
equations or patterns and remember 
logical explanations more readily 
than rules. 

To high-school students, do’s and 
don't’s are lifeless things; moreover 
learning rules is hard work—and rules 
are not long remembered unless they 
are used in an over-all pattern and 
given a reason for being 


No student will 
merely from using words: he hears 


learn grammat 
grammar. In 
the student 
almost becomes the teacher's guide, 
and much may be skipped that the 
Grammar, 


too much _ incorrect 


teac hing by usage alone 


student need later 
like the ideas communicated by it, 
is a complete picture; it is like an 


equation from algebra in which all 


may 


the parts have certain values, all of 
which together maintain a balance. 
The teacher should have such a con- 
ception of grammar and should show 
the student the complete picture, not 
just scattered, half-understood parts. 


Grammar-Literature Relationship 


In learning English, the student 


should first see a relationship be- 


tween grammar and literature. Es- 
tablishing such a relationship in the 
student's mind is the logical first step 
in teaching English grammar. 

The student should be reminded 
that English is a study in communi- 
cation, to help him present his ideas 
so that they will be understood. Us- 
ing incorrect grammar puts the stu- 
dent in much the same position as a 
telegrapher who punches the wrong 
code in sending a telegram: the mes- 
sage is misleading. 

Written English demands the cor- 
rect use of grammar even more than 


By CHARLES H. HOWE 


E 


does oral ( especially conversational ) 
English, in which one has aids such 
as facial gestures 
timing, tones of voice, aad even body 


expressions, 


movements 
Even if the 
decoded properly by the reader, the 


student’s message is 
student may not have said anything 
worth taking the reader's time. En- 
larging one’s background so that he 
has varied interests and ideas is a 
value derived from literature. Saying 
things in an interesting way, so as 
not to become monotonous, is a mat- 
ter of sentence structure and variety 
and is learned through both grammar 
and literature. 

These two phases of English are 
brought together in compositions 
speeches, reports, essay-type exami 
nations, and everyday conversation 
In the X+Y=English 


Grammar, “X” is in itself like an 
equation, for it deals with the pat 


equation, 


terns of sentences. In the structure 
of a sentence, each word should have 
a definite place and has a relation- 
ship with one or more other words 
The equation of sentence structure 
is the diagram. Diagrams begin with 
the bones of the thought to be com 
municated. These bones are the basal 
parts—subject, predicate, and _per- 
haps direct object or predic ate word. 
Then the modifiers, like flesh on the 
skeleton, give definiteness, individu- 
ality, and personality to the idea 
Although there are three methods 
of arriving at the part of speech of 
any given word, a diagram provides 
the surest, and possibly the quickest, 
way. In a language in which so many 
be any 
parts of speech, there is much less 


words may one of several 
possibility for error if a diagram is 
(maybe only in the student's 
mind) than if either 


or the definition method is used 


used 
the dictionary 


There is value in knowing the parts 
of speech; correct usage depends 
upon knowing them. 


How student be sure of 
which form ot a personal prom un I 
of “who” should be used? Only b 
first realizing the pronouns relatior 


ship to other words in the sentence 


Can a 


through a diagram. Two other steps 
follow: the 


table of the uses of nouns and pre 


student should have a 


nouns which lists them according to 
whether they take the no 


the objective case, and a second ta 


native Ol 


ble giving the nominative and objec 
these 


learns to sh I 


pronouns | ni 
ten th 


tive torms of 
the student 
process in his mind, he will use t! 
three step method to be certain tha 
he is using the correct form 

A second examplh in the use of the 
diagram is the choice between a 


adverb. The dia 


word 18 


adjective and an 
gram will show whether the 
so closely related to the subject that 
it becomes a basal part of the sen 
a predicate adjective or as 
idverb 


tence 
a modifier of the verb (an 


Tenses of Verbs 


Aside from the diagram of a sen 
tence, there is a problem in English 
grammar where the use of something 
like an algebraic equation will he Ip 
the student to see what he is learn 
ing. The problem involves the princi 
pal parts and the tenses of verbs. All 
too often the student, when he learns 
the pring ipal parts realizes only that 
he is to use the third principal part 
(past participle) when it has a help 
“have ol be 


ing (auxiliary) verb 


For clarification, he should be 


shown just how the nine most-used 
thre 
and the 
This Can he 
shown by 10 equations. For 
ple Past Perfect Tense Had’ 
of “have”)+Third Principal 
( past participle Then the 


should realize not only that 


tenses (three regular perfect 


and three progressive pas 
sive voice are formed 
exam 

past 

Part 
student 
English 
tenses are made up according to a 


pattern but also why th past pat 





ticiple is used with “have” and why 
and when it is used with a form of 
the verb “be.” 

Substitution used in geometry can 
be likened to a pronoun, from its 
very definition, and to a pronoun 
that refers back to an antecedent. 

Both the equation of algebra and 
the substitution of geometry can be 
used in teaching the student the cor- 
rect usage of verbals. All verbals 
are mongrels, half-terrier and _ half- 
hound: Gerund=Noun+ Verb; Par- 
ticiple= Adjective + Verb. 

Thus, when the student encounters 
a participle he realizes that it should 
not be a dangling participle, because 
—since a participle is a substitute for 
an adjective—it must modify a noun 
or pronoun, and for clarity’s sake it 
should be placed next to the word 
that it modifies. 

Likewise, when a student sees a 
pronoun that goes with a gerund, he 
realizes that the gerund is a substi- 
tute for a noun, and that a possessive 
pronoun is used with a noun. 


Plurals Are Like Substitutions 


Plurals of nouns that are carried 
over from foreign languages 
best be thought of by the student as 
substitutions for the usual English 
rules. Among such irregularities are 
the musical and scientific terms end- 
ing in —o (-os) from the Romance 
languages; the -eau (-eaux) words 
from French; and the words that use 
plurals taken from Latin, with the 
endings -us (-i), -a (ae), -um (-a), 


may 


and —is (-es). 

Similarity, comparison, and substi- 
tution all play a part in clarifying for 
the student the fact that modifiers 
may be words, phrases, or clauses. 
This can be done by drawing a dia- 
gram with word modifiers, and sub- 
stituting, first, modifiers in the form 
of phrases and then modifiers that 
are clauses. If differences in the 
make-up are pointed out, the student 
also gets a clear idea of what phrases 
and clauses do and what their make- 
up is. 

Other instances of similarities be- 
tween English grammar and geom- 
etry or algebra may be found; but 
these should indicate that the teach- 
er, in order to teach the student 
effectively, should see English gram- 
mar as an almost mathematical en- 
tity, and that grammar can be taught 
with greater clarity if it makes use of 
the elements so readily seen in math 
ematics. 
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THE EVOLUTION 


Students are divided according to interest as well as ability. 


(pw years AGO, the English de- 
partment at Champaign Senior 
High School launched a completely 
new sophomore English program: 
students divided into three 
groups according to ability and in- 
terest. These groups were designated 
C (college) for the good student 
who wants to go to college, C-R 
(college-remedial) for the student 
who wants to go to college but needs 
extra help, and R (remedial) for the 
student very weak in language arts 
skills and with very little desire to 
go to college. 

As the 1958 sophomore class ad- 
vanced the English program 
advanced with it. Last year the pro- 
gram was extended to the junior 
level. This year for the first time all 
three classes are on the new system. 

“We used this staggered method,” 
said Marion Stuart, head of the Eng- 
“to give ourselves 


were 


new 


lish department, 
time to inform the public and to pre- 
pare the students and teachers.” 
The University of Illinois’ 
nouncement several years ago that 
it would cancel Rhetoric 100, its re- 
medial English course, was not di- 
rectly for the 
program but served as a catalyst to 


an- 


responsible new 


speed up its adoption. 
The 


teachers to reach more students and 


basic idea was to enable 
to put the pressure of learning on 
the individual learner. In deciding 
which students should go into each 
of the groups, a five-part criterion 
was worked out based on the stu- 
dent's language proficiency _ test 
taken in the ninth grade, the grade 
given him by his previous English 
teacher, his course registration (col- 
lege preparatory or 
whether or not he is carrying a for- 
eign language, and his interests 
(what he plans to do after gradua- 
tion ). 

In placing a student the depart- 
ment considers the four out of five 
factors that are consistent. 

“For instance,” explains Miss Stu- 
art, “if a student satisfied everything 
except the foreign language require- 


vocational ), 


ment, he would still be placed in the 
top section. Nor are we inclined to 
put a student in a slow section who 
has good ability despite his interests 
—college preparatory or not.” 

The distribution of the 
groups varies with each class. This 


three 


years sophomore class has five C 
classes, nine C-R classes, and five R 
classes. The department plans on an 
eventual 1:2:1 ratio, with 25 percent 
of the students enrolled in C sections, 
50 percent in C-R sections, and 25 
percent in R sections. 

Students are placed as_ sopho- 
mores, and remain during the junior 
year if they make the grade. In the 
second semester of the junior year a 
second language proficiency test is 
given and students are placed again 
in the senior year according to their 
grades on this test. 

The language proficiency test in 
the junior year is a double-check to 
break away from the personalities of 
teachers’ grading; it also affords a 
measure of scores to see if the teach- 
ing has been effective and to check 
up on the course of study. 

The reason for the two-year lapse 
between profic iency tests is to give 
the student enough time to improve 
and to hold improvement; teachers 
feel a shorter time lapse would en- 


courage cramming. 


Same Grading Criteria 

The same grading criteria are used 
for all three groups. This is possible 
since the difference in the classes is 
in the amount of material covered— 
“not in the thoroughness and accu- 
racy.” 

To be in a C section a student 
must maintain an A or B. Students 
in the C-R section must maintain a 
C or a high D. If a C-R student 
makes a B or an A he moves up to 
If he makes a D and is 
enrolled in a_ college- 
he is de- 


a C section 
no longer 
preparatory 
moted to an R section. 

The basic philosophy behind this 
practice is to keep the grouping fluid 
enough so that a student is held in a 


curriculum 


Ed 





AT CHAMPAIGN HIGH SCHOOL 


By CAROLYN DAILY, 


group only as long as his motivation 
and ability will hold him. 

This practice of using the same 
grading criteria for all students has 
also proved to be one of the pro- 
grams biggest problems, Miss Stuart 
said. “We still have teachers who like 
to follow a normal bell-shaped curve 
within a group. They just can’t do 
that any more.” 

The problem is most severe with 
the remedial sections where teachers 
are told to give mostly D’s and F's 
and nothing higher than a C. One 
teacher found that she had difficulty 
in motivating her remedial students 
until she started graduating grades 
—i.e., C-1, C-2, C-3. She tells her 
students that a C-1 is the equivalent 
of the A she would give them if she 
could 

There is a similar problem in get- 
ting teachers to follow the 
of study. There is popular preference 
for some teachers at the expense ot 


course 


others. 


More Work for Teachers 

The 
greater 
have to supplement material that 
their class is weak on and skip over 
already knows 


new program also calls for 


resourcefulness. Teachers 


material the class 
Each 
approach 

In the top classes the students are 
constantly challenging the teacher to 
keep up with them. In the bottom 
classes students are usually discipline 
middle group, 
extremes of 


new class requires a new 


problems. In the 
which has the widest 
any, the teaching problems are much 
like those of an elementary class and 
there is a great deal more individual- 
ized teaching than in the other two 
groups 

The major advantage of the new 
Miss Stuart feels, is that 
student who is 


program, 
it encourages the 
going to college to make up his mind 
early and to get some fundamental 
knowledge. A teacher of remedial 
students also believes that both 
groups can be motivated better with 
the new system. “The poorer stu- 
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dents weren't getting anything be- 
fore,” she explained. 
The department is 
working with the curriculum itself. 
Over-all objectives of the curriculum 
in unison with the 


continually 


are worked out 
individual teachers of a subject—i.e. 
sophomore college English — and 
with the English department as a 
whole. 

In the sophomore year there is an 
extensive review of grammar, which 
has not been extensive enough in the 
past in the C-R sections. This year 
room has been made for more gram- 
mar by 
tions. The short story unit has been 
taken out of the sophomore C-R cur- 
riculum and will be to the 
junior C-R curriculum next year. To 
make room for this change in the 


junior curriculum, the making of the 


omitting less essential sec- 


added 


nation unit, which coincides with the 
US history will be 
omitted. 

In the junior year there is very 


curriculum, 


little grammar, but in the senior year 
there is another review. If the stu- 
dents in a given class already know 
everything, they can go on to an- 
other unit. If not, they have fou 
weeks of grammar Sophomores and 
study the same funda- 


seniors may 


mentals of grammar — but from a 
different approach 

In teaching grammar, time is di- 
vided between two methods: formal 
and functional. Formal grammar 
concentrates on Functional 
grammar concentrates on “ear train- 
ing in Says Miss Stuart 
“Even standardized tests now stress 


functional more than formal gram- 


rules. 


usage. 


mar.” 

The new 
grammar by number is also used on 
occasion in the remedial 
when students can't get a concept of 
grammar. Each part of speech is as- 
signed a different number. Verbs are 
No. 1 words, because there can not 
be a sentence without a verb. No. 2 
words are nouns, which can initiate 


system of teaching 


classes 


a one or receive the action of a one 
word, A teacher might ask a student 


to give her a one, two, four sentence. 
(No. 4 The 
other parts of speech are added ac- 
their function in the 


words are adverbs 
cording to 
sentence. 
While grammar has been stressed 
less under the new than 
under the old, been 
stressed more. There are two reading 
lists for 
and a supplemental list. Books on the 


program 
reading has 
each year—a required list 
required list are read by all three 
Books on the supplemental 
and C-R sec- 


groups 
list are read by the ( 
Most of the R classes also 
books 


tions only 
work magazines 
scaled down for them. 

Integrated with the reading pro- 


with and 


gram to a degree is the writing unit 
Students must 
ports for all books read for credit 
More stress is placed on analysis in 
\ combine d reading 


submit reading re- 


the senior year 
and writing assignment is the senior 
research paper. 

Within the different ability groups 
the material covered 
may vary One teacher 
who teaches both C and (¢ 
says she the same 
for both but in more detail for the 
She lets her 
move as fast as they can and finds 


ot a given vear 
somewhat 
R sections 
covers material 


C sections students 
variations even in different classes in 
the same section 

Another teacher who teaches both 
C and R sections finds that she must 
use entirely different teaching meth 
ods for the two groups. With her ¢ 
groups the main problem is finding 
enough material to keep them busy 
With the R groups the main difficulty 
is in getting material across to them 


All Students Get Essentials 


By the time 
he is supposed to have covered all 


a student graduates 


of the required material regardless 
of which section he has been in 

Although the program is still far 
from perfect, the English depart- 
ment feels it has been enough of a 
success to extend it eventually to the 
junior-high level. This year for the 
first time Champaign High School 
and the two junior high schools in 
Champaign are working together to 
make the program a “truly progres 
sive unit of work,” says Miss Stuart. 
Except for review, material will no 
longer be repeated from year to year 
Students will learn, Miss Stuart 
hopes, that they can not put off 
until tomorrow what must be learned 
today. 





Let’s reminisce... 





Remember the ‘Good Old Days’? 


— YEAR | completed my teaching 
career. Looking back, the mode 
of living has changed from that first 
year I taught, more than 40 years 
ago. 
Then, I awakened before daylight 
in winter, crawling out of the feather- 
bed into a frigid room to put on long 
flannel underwear and carefully fold 
the leg-ends into long woolen socks. 
Taking the brick out of my bed, I 
went downstairs to shave with my 
straight razor, while my mother stood 
over the cook stove frying pancakes 
to be eaten with homemade butter 
and sorghum molasses, with coffee 
made from coffee beans freshly 
ground in the hand grinder. 
After breakfast, I saddled my 
horse, hooked his gunny-sack lunch 
of seven ears of corn over the saddle 
horn, and rode three miles to my 
one-room school. (I braided and tied 
up my horse's tail when the roads 
were muddy.) I tied the horse to a 
tree and spread a horseblanket over 
him. 
Entering the schoolhouse at 7:30, 
I started a fire in the pot-bellied 
stove (central heating system); as 
the temperature gradually rose from 
zero to 80 degrees above, I spread 
oiled sawdust on the floor and swept 
and then dusted with the turkey- 
feather duster. 
Soon, over the hills, the 
fields, and up the dirt road came my 
40 pupils ranging in age from five to 
15. As they arrived they hovered 


across 


20? 
£U2Z 


around the stove with dripping noses. 
(Coat Kleenex.) 
The pupils took daily turns at ringing 
the belfry bell, which called school 
to order. They sat, two in a seat, to 
study their lessons and await their 
turn to be called, class by class, up 
front to the recitation bench. 

The upper grades got a thorough 
review listening to the lower grades 
recite and the lower grades got a 
hearing the upper 


sleeves preceded 


good preview 
grades recite. 

Pencils were sharpened with a 
knife, and pupils wrote on both sides 
of the paper. “Rest 
unheated; in the “air-conditioned 
gymnasium” we played baseball, 
broad-jumping, shinny, blackman, 
and darebase. | might have learned 
to smoke cigarettes if the board of 


rooms were 


directors had provided for me a 
teachers lounge, where I could have 
relaxed and smoked between my 30 
class recitations a day. 

Some “health man” persuaded the 
legislature that our hundreds of one- 
recom school houses, with windows 
on both sides, should be remodeled 
so that the light would come from 
the left side only. That summer 
hundreds of carpenters were quite 
busy “boarding up” the right side of 
the schools. It was also decided that 
it wasn't sanitary for all pupils to 
drink from the same dipper at the 
pump or water bucket, so individual, 
collapsible, aluminum drinking cups 
became the “rage.” 

Our school had no telephone. The 
first item on the report card was 
deportment, and Tom Sawyer was 
the most popular book in the library. 

Each pupil owned his own text- 
which either handed 
down to the younger generation or 
traded in at the drug store on books 
for the next year. Big brother was 
always ready ‘to fight to protect his 
little sister. 

Some schools used the “sign sys- 


books. were 


tem” when a pupil wanted to “leave 
the room.” A teacher’s nod was often 


influenced by the expression on the 


child’s face. Actors are made, not 
born. 

Our Friday 
and spelling matches never ceased 
to be thrilling, and neither did our 


daily opening exercises consisting of 


afternoon ciphering 


reciting a poem, singing a few songs, 
and repeating the Lord’s Prayer or 
Pledge of Allegiance. School always 
dismissed at 4 o'clock. 

At the end of each month I went 
to a school director's home to pick 
up my pay of $40. (Annual salary 
for eight months was $320.) 

On the last day of school the par- 
ents brought, by buggy and wagon, 
loads of fried chicken, cakes, pies, 
etc., for a picnic. 

Eighth-graders went to the county 
take the 
prepared by the county superintend- 


seat to final examination 
ent. The grades made on this exami- 
nation helped to make or break the 
reputation of a teacher. 

Each August all 
three or four days, without pay, at 
Teachers Institute, which 


teachers spent 
the county 
lasted all day 
break. For my last year of teaching, 
my salary was equal to the combined 
first 
mode of 


without a_coftee 


salaries of my nine vears. 
Yes, the 


changed, but children have remained 


living has 
the same—eager, innocent, inspiring. 
If I were to live my life over | would 
again choose to be a teacher 
—CLARENCE Goopart, Fairbury. 
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r IS SOMETIMES interesting to look 

back and compare 
methods of a half-century ago with 
those used today. | had some lively 
experiences as a teacher and super- 
intendent from 1892 to 1917. 

The Fifth-Grade Poultry Club 


which we organized in Park Ridge 


teaching 


about 50 years ago was a forerunner 
of the present distributive education 
programs. We chose the fifth grade 


eggs by the dozen 


~ 


because selling g 
would provide excellent problems 


for beginners in fractions 


First we studied plans for a 
chicken house, which involved cor- 
respondence. A_ scientific plan for 
ventilation, warmth, roosts, and nests 
for a dozen hens was approved The 
building contract was given to the 
and eighth-grade manual 


The chicken 


was built in sections in the shop and 


seventh- 


training class house 


assembled on the grounds of an 
obsolete school building 

\ stock company was formed in 
which each fifth-grader bought one 
stock. Par 
was 10 cents per share. A dozen hens 


or more shares of value 
were purchased, and by mid-October 
the company was in business 

The first trial came when the white 
leghorns, even with clipped wings, 
succeeded in getting over the woven- 
wire fence and disturbing adjoining 
property. The leghorns were sold 
and replaced by white rocks. Enough 
during the 


egg 


were produced 


S 
winter to provide problems in trac- 
tions. but the business outlook was 


dark. The 


pupils did not have sufficient money 


time came when the 
to buy feed. Unknown to the stock- 
holders, the emergency was in ac- 
cordance with our plans 

\ meeting was held to discuss the 
matter. Some were discouraged and 
ready to quit. One bright youngster 
jumped to his feet and enthusias- 
tically gave his answer to the prob- 
lem: “Let us sell more stock.” I ex- 
plained the evil of that solution and 


suggested that the better business 


method was to borrow money. That 
was what they decided to do. 

A committee was appointed to see 
a banker (who was a confederate in 
our plot). He told them “it was a 
rule of the bank to require a financial 
before it 
loan.” Then came quite a project 
a financial report in which all par- 
ticipated. Formal bookkeeping was 
too advanced for fifth-graders, but 
all pupils kept a record of receipts 


report could consider a 


and expenditures 

When the report was presented 
our fellow-conspirator banker told 
them that it did not justify a loan; he 
advised them to get someone with 
a satisfactory financial rating to sign 


them. This another 


consented to do 


the note with 


conspirator and 
the money 


had 


eventually was obtained 
and the chickens feed. The 
pupils knew that at 6 percent for 12 
months, each dollar would cost them 
‘2 cent a month or 1 cent for two 
months; and when the note was can- 
celed the amount due was a mental 
problem for most of them 

All shared in the responsibility of 
conducting the business. Each week 
two pupils were assigned to collect 
the eggs and care for the chickens 
This was our most difficult problem 

The project attracted widk spread 
Educational journals as 
far away as Boston, Mass 
accounts of our project, and it 
Northern Illinois 
Teachers Many letters 


were received and all were answered 


attention. 
wrote 
was 
presented at the 
Association 


Each pupil wrote an answer to each 


letter, in correct form, and one letter 
was chosen to mail 


When the 


dated, in order to declare a dividend 


company was liqui 
it was necessary for us to appraise 
the inventory to offset the liabilities 
We considered this irregularity jus 
tifiabl 
stockholders 

The project helped us learn arith 
letter 


composition 


considering the ages of th 


metic accounting writing 


penmanship, spelling 
and business problems 

\ project for the seventh and 
eighth grades proved to be enjoyabk 
than we had 


arranged to 


and more successful 


anticipated. First we 
have a landscape architect give an 
illustrated Landscaping 


the Home This 


lowed by a discussion stre ssing basic 


lecture on 
Grounds was fol 
principles, in which the pupils pat 
ticipated 

All eighth-grade 
the home grounds in their areas and 
selected what they thought were the 
Later the 


pupils Inspec ted 


most artistic front lawns 


class as a whole selected the winners 

The seventh-gracdk 

pupils followed the sam procedure 
to select the back yards 

With the aid of the local press the 


project attracted widespread interest 


in the entire city 


and had outstanding results. For 


example a member of the board of 
education who had in his front vard 
the most beautiful display of Howers 
and shrubs in the city, was not 
named among the winners. He asked 
why. Pupils replied that the contest 


was for the most artistic lawn. not 
for the most beautiful display ot 
flowers and shrubs 


rhe 


flower 


next spring, many of th 
that had 


the entire area of his lawn had dis 


beds cluttered up 
appeared and instead there was ai 
artistic arrangement 

We observed that 


educators considered unorthodox or 


methods some 


even ridiculous were eftective for us 
\. M. Bioop, 1714 Lincoln Court 
Rock Island 





What 

Are You 
Doing 
About 
Attitudes? 


Students come to your class 
with built-in 

feelings about many 

things; you can help them 
develop 


more positive ones. 


By HUGH SHRADER 


Unity High Mendon 


Schoo 4 


1D” YOU EVER try to put an atti- 
tude into a box? Rather a ridic- 
ulous idea, isn’t it? Certainly; but 
attitudes, no matter how slippery 
to catch or define, are collectively 
the reasons behind the proper or 
improper functioning of a_ school 
system, and they exhibit themselves 
most frequently in the classroom. 

A student reacts positively, nega- 
tively, or indifferently toward stim- 
uli. The impetus is the teacher, while 
he is face to face with the student. 
He may cause the student to learn by 
many methods—because not all stu- 
dents react alike. 
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The recognition and proper han- 
dling of multiple attitudes is one of 
the most demanding factors in teach- 
ing. Attitudes are well-developed 
long before the student reaches the 
classroom. We have experienced the 
student who says, “I don't like 
Shakespeare,” as we approach such 
a unit. If asked, “How many of his 
plays have you read?” more often 
than not the answer is, “None.” 

The real importance here is un- 
derstanding that this student has 
been “informed” prior to his entrance 
about the material in the course, and 
the task, of course, is to get him to 
taste before he condemns the meal. 


A Captive Audience? 


Some teachers approach such 
classes with the idea that the course 
material is to be taught, the stu- 
dents are physically present, and the 
assignments are made. This fulfills 
the need, in a small way; but how 
much actual teaching is involved? 

If the student who does not like 
Shakespeare (It could be any mate- 
rial.) can be taught not to make 
hasty judgments, he will probably 
receive more value from the course 
than if he had memorized an entire 
play. This, then, is teaching at its 
highest point, for a negative attitude 
and its results have been changed. 
The student will not use Shake- 
speare’s plays every day of his life; 
his attitudes will be his life. 

Because teachers are human, they 
often ignore how a class or a portion 
of it may feel about the material 
being presented. Time, size of class, 
and abilities take their individual 
toll of the teacher's desire to help 
attitude development. But no mat- 
ter how proficient the teacher may 
be with his material, no teaching is 
done to those with a negative atti- 
tude. It is physically impossible to 
penetrate that emotional barrier 
erected by a youth who feels nega- 
tively about the material. 

How do we go about changing 
attitudes? One method which helps 
is the ability of each teacher to ap- 
proach the class at the beginning of 
the hour in a manner indicating 
“this is to be a fine day.” Teachers, 
being human, have ills and troubles 
which often display themselves be- 
fore the student body. Students, too, 
are human. They may often mis- 
understand the teacher's irritation to 
mean that he would just as soon be 


doing something else. Then the class 
does nothing but go downhill from 
the beginning of the hour. 

Students react to the length of 
assignments. If, while covering 
particularly difficult material, the 
teacher makes an effort to keep 
assignments short, interesting, and 
possibly correlative with rather than 
exact coverage of the material, stu- 
dents will accept difficult material 
with a more positive attitude. 

A third step is the effort to corre- 
late material with the student's life. 
This is not easy, and quite often it 
demands more time in preparation. 
The student’s world is that within 
which he circulates day by day. If 
the teacher can connect classroom 
material to this, the student will be 
more likely to accept it. Special care 
needs to be taken by teachers of sub- 
jects having to do with any phase of 
the historical approach, for they 
need to understand that the student, 
for the most part, is interested in 
“right now.” 

Speed of coverage should be con- 
sidered. Students do not like to 
“roost” upon material for weeks and 
weeks. “Breezing” through difficult 
material is not the idea, but after 
sufficient time has been given for 
understanding, it is probably better 
to leave that phase of work, even 
though there might be some few who 
are still not clear about it. Drill 
has its merits, but it borders upon 
drudgery—and nothing commits a 
student to the negative more than 
regimentation. 


To Each His Role 


Personal conference with each stu- 
dent will also do much to assist him 
in understanding the purpose of the 
teacher's being there and the mate- 
rial taught. And most definitely he 
needs to know why he is there. If 
he views the teacher only as one who 
sits behind a desk and lectures, he 
may never feel that he is a part of 
what is going on within that room. 
A display of personal interest—with- 
out favoritism—may well give him 
the impetus for learning which he 
lacks. 

There are other methods of han- 
dling those with negative feelings; 
these are only a few. But the teacher 
is well on his way to helping a class 
if he 1) recognizes that students have 
negative feelings and 2) makes an 
effort to improve them. 


Education 
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COLLEGE-LEVEL COURSES provide students with the first two years of an academic curriculum, for 


By R. O. BIRKHIMER and PETER MASIKO, JR. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: 
OPEN DOOR TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


VI ANY YOUTH now in their junior 
i and senior years of work in 


Illinois high schools are seeking to 


resolve the uncertainty of college ad- 
mission. A new “best-seller” has 
found its way into the reading lists 
of high-school students, their par- 
ents, and their counselors. This sur- 
prising newcomer is the book or the 
magazine article on “How to Get into 
College.” There is much good to be 
said about the trend toward increas- 
ing percentages of our youth seeking 
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college admission, for education be- 
yond the high school is becoming a 
practical universal necessity in our 
modern culture. Practical judgments 
however, should never be replaced 
by fashion. 

It is true that admission to many 
first-choice colleges has become dif- 
ficult. It is true also that getting into 
these schools will become more diffi- 
cult as time goes on. It is quite likely 
that a large number of this year's 
graduates from Illinois high schools 
will not be admitted to the colleges 
their first 
third, or 


or universities of choice 
their later 
choices may not admit them, and it 
is likely that this difficulty will be 


Even second 


(E 


transfer 


greater each succeeding year after 
1961 

Even the successful bond issue ref 
erendum of last November will not 
slow down for long the “closing of 
the college door.” State universities 
state colleges, and non public insti 
tutions of Illinois will soon be filled 
to capacities, and thousands of stu 
dents will be denied admission to 
them. This situation is a real one 
we can not build fast enough on all 
of the campuses of all of the public 
and private colleges and universities 


and 


to be ready to receive all of the high 


school students who seek to enter 


them 
Nonetheless, now is the time to ex 





amine critically the facts we have at 
hand, and to determine whether our 
youth should follow a headlong rush 
for inclusion in the exclusive or seek 
each the best for meeting his individ- 
ual needs. 

We have told our high-school 
youth that those who are bright 
enough, plan early enough, and have 
enough money will be admitted. We 
have said that a high degree of aca- 
demic achievement in high school 
and high scoring on competitive en- 
trance testing and scholarship ex- 
aminations will almost guarantee ad- 
mission regardless of financial status. 
The early planning is still essential. 

There are educators who say we 
have overemphasized scores and 
made high-school (and test score ) 
achievement an unscrupulous* con- 
test. It is said that we have created 
unreal and unwholesome attitudes 
which do not guarantee good educa- 
tion in high school, or in the higher 
education to follow. Perhaps, even, 
we have encouraged artificial and 
unethical methods of striving for 
high scores rather than for sound 
education and good placement. Per- 
haps there is some truth in these 
statements. Perhaps we have over- 
emphasized the admissions problem. 


Admission Problems 


What are the reasons why students 
are not admitted into the colleges 
and universities they We 
have suggested four of these reasons. 
They are 1) lower than the very ex- 
cellent high-school grades, 2) lower 
than the 
inadequate early planning, and 4) 


choose? 


very high test scores, 3 
financial inability to enter. To these 
we might add 5) the wrong choice 
on the part of the student or his par- 
ents, 6) emotional or social immatu- 
rity, 7) unreal aspirations, and 8) 
indecision or lack of fixed goal. For 
many of these stu- 
be denied admission to 


any or reasons 


dents may 
the schools of their choice. 

We have not, however, proved a 
real case for anxiety. Good, honest 
concern is reasonable and desirable. 
This results in healthy achievement. 
But we have no cause for panic. 

An ancient fable tells of a Persian 
diamond prospector who was fortu- 
nate and prosperous in his quest for 
diamond mines. Prosperity and for- 
tune did not satisfy him, however, 
and he sought always to increase his 
wealth. He invested heavily to seek 
more thoroughly and farther from 


home for new deposits of diamonds. 

He mortgaged his mine, his busi- 
nesses, and his estates to seek farther 
and farther. Search became an ob- 
session. He died a pauper. 

A sympathetic countryman who 
had bought the prospector’s home es- 
tate at a bankruptcy sale provided 
a little space for burial. When the 
gravediggers dug the grave they dis- 
covered a fabulous deposit of ‘flaw- 
less diamonds. He had not thought 
to look so near home. 


Are We Overlooking Diamond Mines? 


Is it possible that thousands of 
young men and young women now 


nearing completion of their high- 


school years are searching too dili- 
gently too far away for a priceless 
educational opportunity which they 
might find their 
homes? Such an educational oppor- 
tunity exists in the community col- 


easily close to 


leges and junior colleges of Illinois. 
Twenty public community junior 
colleges and a dozen non-public jun- 


earning credit toward college de- 
grees just as surely as, just as rapidly 
as, and with greater comfort and suc- 
cess than tens of thousands of their 
classmates in other types of colleges 
and universities. 

About one of every six students in 
higher education in Illinois is attend- 
ing a junior college. This does not 
include additional thousands who, as 
adults, are enrolled in programs of 
continuing education in the evening 
colleges. Nor does it include the Chi- 
cago City Junior College’s Television 
College which than 
2000 students on a credit basis and 
through which more than a score of 
earned all of their 


enrolls more 


students have 
credits for the associate in arts de- 
1960. 


These junior colleges and commu- 


cree ji 
Cree in 


nity colleges are two-vear institutions 
offering quality programs equal in 
all respects to the first two years of 
colleges and universities, in most 
curricula. In addition there are cur- 


ricula offered which are complete in 





TERMINAL PROGRAMS offer two years of complete training in the trades and in technical fields 


ior colleges in Illinois are so located 
that 70 percent of the people of the 
state live within commuting distance 
of them. Some 14,000 full-time stu- 
21,000 additional 
time students attend these colleges 
this year. These 35,000 students are 


dents and part- 


two years and are not intended pri- 
marily for transfer. 

Five of the non-public junior col- 
leges are small and have a single pur- 
pose: to train young priests and nuns 
to enter higher education. Six non- 


public puumor coll vcs however, have 





larger student bodies and offer good 
programs of liberal arts, pre-profes- 


sional, and general programs for 
successful transfer to four-year insti- 
tutions. 

The public community junior col- 
leges in Illinois range in size from 
350 to 10,600 in total numbers of 
students enrolled for credit. There 
are seven in Chicago, enrolling more 
than 7000 full-time students and 
more than 15,000 part-time students. 

Additional public community jun- 
ior colleges are located at Belleville, 
Canton, Centralia, Chicago Heights, 
Cicero, Danville, Elgin, Harvey, 
Joliet, LaGrange, LaSalle, Moline, 
and Mt. Vernon. In Harrisburg an- 
other will begin classes in Septem- 
ber, 1961. Several other communities 
where there is strong interest in the 
establishment of these two-year col- 
leges include southwest suburban 
Cook County, Kankakee, Lroquois 
County, Springfield, Pekin, East 
Peoria, Kewanee, Galesburg, Free- 
Rockford, Mt. Carmel. 
Two or more of may be es- 
tablished within the next year. 

This remarkable close-to-home 
two-year public commuters college 
is not just an Illinois development, 
ilthough the oldest one is in Illinois. 
There are nearly 700 junior colleges 
in America. Of this number 400 are 
public junior colleges. More than a 
million students go to junior college 
in America. California has 64 public 


port, and 


these 


junior colleges, more 
other state. These 
more than a half-million students 
Seventy-three percent of 
college freshmen in California in the 
fall of 1959 entered junior colleges! 

What are the advantages of these 
colleges? What kinds of students at- 
tend them? What do they study? 
How well do they learn? How suc- 
cessful do they transfer to four-year 
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community 


any enroll 


than 


entering 


institutions 


Two Types of Programs 


The public community junior col- 
leges in Illinois offer the first two 
vears of full college-level work for 
transfer in liberal arts, general edu- 
cation, teacher education, business 
education, engineering, pre-medi- 
cine, agriculture, pre-law, pre- 
dentistry, degree nurse education, 
physics, mathematics, and other 
professional preparations 

They offer complete, two-year pro- 
grams (sometimes called “terminal” ) 
in secretarial training, general busi- 
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ness, general education, teacher 
training, nurse education, technical 
education, trade training, and other 
areas of learning. Diplomas or de- 
grees are awarded. 

Tuition and fees are low. Most 
charge no tuition to local students. 
Local and state taxes support them. 
The program is low-cost, but the 
education is not cheap. 

Situated in local communities, 
these institutions permit students to 
earn two years of college credit while 
living at home at a saving of at least 
$1000 per year. 

Instruction is excellent, for master 
teachers are employed, whose first 
duty is teaching rather than research. 
Most are experienced, highly com- 
petent instructors, and small student 
bodies allow personal acquaintance 
and personal attention. This provides 
excellent learning opportunities. 

These colleges continue to admit 
all students whose efforts and atti- 
tudes show likelihood of producing 
success. Many who did but average 
work in high school achieve well in 
junior colleges. 

A student may test his college 
ability in one of these schools. The 
work is truly college work, and stu- 
dents without fixed goals may “dis 
cover themselves” in two years of 
such study. 


Economic Benefits 


Failure in a junior college is not 
so costly in terms of money, time, 
prestige, and personality damage as 
failure in a college away from home. 
An honest attempt, even if unsuc- 
cessful, is not cause for shame. 

Employment at home may in many 
cases be continued on a part-time 
basis while the student pursues his 
community collegs 


responsibilities rob 


education in a 
Often home 
capable students of higher educa- 
tion. Junior colleges enroll some 
state scholarship winners, people 
who would be admitted to four-vear 
institutions with ease, but who pre 
fer to remain at home 

For many reasons, then, junior col 
lege is not just a 
substitute for the first two academic 
years of a four-vear curriculum on a 
college or university campus, but the 
best choice for many thousands of 
youth who seek a truly worth-while 
educational opportunity. This is as 
true of the verv bright as it is of the 
average student: as true for the chil- 
dren of parents of good means as it 


second-choice 


is tor children who must work to 
pay all ora part of their college costs. 
Participation in the values of learn- 
ing and the benefits of cultural de- 
velopment is more ideal in a smaller 
student body, particularly close to 


home. 


Cultural Benefits 
Participation in 
extracurricular culture of the college 
is much greater, percentagewise, in 
a small college. In a university of 
10,000 students only five play basket- 
ball on the first string. This is one in 
2000. Of a student body numbering 
400, five also can be on the first team 
in basketball; this ratio is significant 
in terms of student participation m 
officer 


curricular and 


student government, class 
elections, the yearbook, school paper 
sports, drama, chorus, and other 
benefits of college life 
Students eligible for 
college scholarships at the end of 
high school are still eligible for avail 
able scholarships or fractions of un 
used ones after Thus a 
student may attend a junior colleg 
for two vears, then transfer to East 
ern Illinois University, Illinois State 
Normal University, Northern Iilinois 
University, Southern Illinois Univer 
Western Illinois University 


with some expectation of acquiring 


teachers 


two vears. 


sitv, oF 


a teachers-college scholarship good 
for two more years, providing that 
1) he graduated in the top 50 per 
cent of his graduating class; 2) he 
enters a teacher-education program 
at the 


earned 


university, and 3) he has 


a C-plus average at junior 
college 

The University of 
limited number of full-tuition schol 
arships to high ranking junior college 
graduates each year. Southern Ili 


Illinois offers a 


nois University makes special provi 
sions to orient and to house transfer 
public 


trom community 


junior colleges of Illinois. Many uni 


students 


versities recognize the value of at 
tracting good products of the public 
Several out-of-state 


universities 


punior colleges 


colleges and award 
scholarships to the top graduates of 
all junior colleges 

The final test of a public junior 
college program or curriculum for 
transfer is the success of the students 
who complete “J.C.” and transfer 
How well do they succeed? 

Several studies have been made in 
United States 
success by 


several states of the 
to determine transfer 





comparison. These studies were 
made carefully, objectively, and 
scientifically; and the evidence from 
all of them is conclusive. There is no 
measurable difference between the 
performances of juniors and seniors 
who transferred from junior colleges 
and the performances of juniors and 
seniors who got their first two years 
of education on the campuses where 
they continue in college. 

This, then, is our diamond mine. 
There will be 21 public junior col- 
leges and several private junior 
colleges ready to serve another 15,- 
000 to 40,000 post-high-school stu- 
dents next year and _ increasing 
numbers. thereafter. Other new 
“commuter colleges” will be estab- 
lished. New programs of technical 
and semi-professional education will 
be added. 

These colleges offer excellent, con- 
venient, time-proven, low-cost edu- 
cation to all who prove worthy, at 
an annual economy to parents and 
state taxpavers of tens of millions of 
dollars. They meet the needs of local 
communities, are locally controlled 
and locally planned, and save thou- 
sands of students from the tragedy 
of being denied higher education. 

They provide a trial education for 
the unsure, rehabilitation for the un- 


prepared, a second chance for the 
unsuccessful, and real opportunity 
for sons and daughters of families of 


modest income. 

They offer complete two-year pro- 
grams for those whose needs do not 
include a bachelor’s degree, allow 
adults to partake of continuing edu- 
cation, and provide upgrading expe- 
riences for employed people. They 
are growing, and will continue to 
grow and improve. 

Opportunities still exist for stu- 
dents who, for whatever reason, do 
not choose to attend colleges and 
universities away from home or who 
are denied, for whatever cause, ad- 
mission to four-year institutions. 

Youth now in high schools and 
their parents, teachers, counselors, 
and advisors are urged to study with 
care the benefits offered for educa- 
tional opportunity at the junior col- 
leges while making selections for 
higher education. The perils of an 
unwise choice just for fashion’s sake 
are real, are present, and are likely to 
increase. A college should be chosen 
for the true educational values it can 
offer. The door is still open to higher 
education. 








R is for research, we did do indeed. 
E is for English, so much we did do, 
stories and letters and other things 


F is for facts we worked hard to get, 
some so unusual, we'll never forget. 
A is for arithmetic, division and such. 


T is for tying the whole thing in one 





B is for breakfast, the meal we all need. 


A is for art work, the things that we drew. 
K is for knowledge we tried to pursue. 


S is for spelling, that too we did touch. 


and having a project constructive and fun. 


too. 








f bes: POEM tells brietly about our 
class project. Would you like to 
know how it all began? 

As we studied nutrition, I period- 
ically checked the meals the children 
in my class were eating. Their 
lunches and dinners were quite well 
balanced, but I was concerned when 
I learned how many were eating in- 
adequate breakfasts. 

I knew this did not stem from eco- 
nomic factors, nor from lack of paren- 
tal concern. More than likely it was 
a stage of development typical at the 
fourth-grade level. Boys and girls of 
this age are beginning to assert their 
independence; and rebelling against 
routine—such as taking time to eat a 
good breakfast—is a way of asserting 
this independence. 

After one of these spot checks, I 
made the comment, “I guess the only 
way I can be sure you eat a good 
breakfast is to serve you one myself 
at school.” That simple statement 
started our project. 

First we delved more thoroughly 
into the health aspects of well-bal- 
anced meals in general, with partic- 
ular emphasis on the need for well- 
balanced breakfasts. 


Watch That Handwriting 

To correlate this study with Eng- 
lish the children made posters and 
wrote stories about balanced meals. 
In addition, they made health book- 
lets showing the “basic seven,” and 
also showing foods high in calcium, 
iron, proteins, etc. We wrote to many 
sources—such as the Milk Founda- 
tion, General Mills, and the Dairy 
Council—for posters and booklets. 
This not only gave us practice in let- 
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ter writing but also gave us an oppor- 
tunity to examine critically our hand- 
writing. 

In fourth-grade social studies we 
learn about Brazil, Africa, Australia, 
Norway, India, and Japan. We did 
research on the eating habits of these 
people. The children wrote to people 
who had lived or traveled in these 
countries and to directors of muse- 
ums. They used encyclopedias and 
books to find additional information. 

The US units we study include a 
forest community in Oregon, a Nav- 
aho Indian grazing community in 
Arizona, a wheat farm in Kansas, a 
fishing village in Maine, a cotton mill 
in North Carolina, and a trading cen- 
ter in New Orleans. We compared 
the regional food habits of people in 
these sections with ours in the Mid- 
west. 

Throughout the project we were 
exposed to new words which en- 
riched our vocabulary and increased 
our spelling skills. 

We planned to climax the entire 
study with a breakfast. The children 
wrote individual invitations, and also 
made attractive combination place 
mats and name cards. This correlated 
our project with art. 

We the 
good grooming, emphasizing that 
good grooming does not depend on 
the amount or quality of clothes, but 
rather on cleanliness and neatness: 
clean hands and face; hair neatly 
combed: clean, trim nails; and clean, 
pressed clothes selected with color 
harmony in mind. 

Arithmetic was not overlooked, for 
in planning our menu we had to de- 
termine how much food to buy. 


also discussed value of 


B is for Breakfast 


and a fourth-grade nutrition project 


which was correlated with many other subjects. 


Ounces had to be converted to cups, 
pints, quarts, and gallons. Slices of 
bread had to be multiplied to deter- 
mine how many loaves were needed. 
Eggs had to be calculated by the 
dozen. 

Perhaps you've wondered how we 
financed our breakfast? Our class 
won a $10 prize for 100-percent PTA 
membership. However, feeding 52 
people on $10 presented a bit of a 
problem. This could never have been 
accomplished without the splendid 
cooperation of local food concerns. 
An orange 
the orange juice and a milk company 


juice company donated 
and a bread company sold us their 
products at cost. 


Finally—We Eat 


The breakfast was served at school 
to the children, their mothers, the 
school nurse, and the administrators. 
The nurse spoke to the group about 
nutrition; the children displayed 
their posters and booklets and read 
their reports 

What started 
health study of nutrition turned into 
a project that touched all phases of 


out as a routine 


our curriculum 

We accomplished another impor 
tant thing, 
public relations between the school 


too establishing good 
and the parents The mothers were 
delighted to have an opportunity to 
become acquainted with one an 
other and to have a chance to see ow 
curriculum in action. Their many fa 
vorable comments definitely stamped 
oul project a success 


fourth-grade 


Bi ( 0kfield 


—Dorotuy T. STON! 


teacher, Gross School 





This Thing Called Culture 


(a mythical conversation) 


By WEA CURTIS ag Ail 


ish Te S 


Mr. Blank—Why do you have to teach my boys this stuff 
you call “culture”? They're supposed to be getting a 
subject in that class. Your so-called culture is only 
for those namby-pambies that haven't got much to do 
with their time. 

Mr. Ideals—I see. Say, Mr. Blank, 
Do you feel as though you might be 

Mr. Blank—Me? Cultured? Ha! That's a laugh! 
that junk for me, pal! 

Mr. Ideals—That’s right, Mr. Blank. And that’s 
privilege. But say, Mr. Blank, do you remember your 
grandparents? 

Mr. Blank—My grandparents? 
Who forgets grandparents? 

Mr. 1.—Why? 

Mr. . —Why, what? 

Mr. —Why don't people 
gr veh nts? 

Mr. B.—Don't forget—well, that’s easy. 
they re their grandparents, that’s all. What else? 

Mr. I. —Just because they're their grandparents? Any real 

maybe because the *y have nice memories 


how about yourself? 
ah—“cultured”? 


None of 


your 


Sure I remember them. 


usually ever forget their 


Because—because 


reasons; say, 
about them? 
Mr. B.—Well, sure, why not? 
Mr. I.—What are of the nice 
= your grandparents, Mr. Blank? 
Mr. ~Well—well, now | really don't have to tell you! 
Mr. : a no, you don't, Mr. Blank, not really. But you 
see, I'm puzzled. I don’t really remember my grand- 
Sometimes | believe that there're 
might have 
there’s—there’s— 


some memories you have 


worn nts. honestly 
some things | 
Mr. B.—You never—why, oh, I don't 
know. I guess there's the times Grandpa used to spend 
half the night telling us his favorite stories 
you know we'd heard them before, but he'd 
Funny thing. We used to laugh to our- 
just a 


missed. 


Course 

always 
tell em again. 
selves at the 
little bit each time 

Mr. I.—That all? 

Mr. B.—All? No, no, not exactly. to think of it, I 
remember how he used to build model shins and then 
put them in the old hair-tonic bottles. (He told us 
they hair-tonic bottles.) We kids could never 
guess how he could put that big-masted ship through 
that little bottle top. He was a slick cookie. 

Mr. l.—That is a neat trick, I'll bet. 

Mr. B.—Yeah, and I remember the funny little songs he'd 
sing while he was working with those ships. Silly 

Different every time. About not bringing his 

Or about the boats on the 


way he always changed a story 
he told it. 


Come 


were 


songs. 


girl ‘lasses candy anymore. 


» Dec 


_" 


. Decatur 


ur High Scho 


O-hi-o. Sometimes he'd smile like he was hearing the 


words himself for the first time. 

Mr. I.—He truly must have been a fine old gentleman 

Mr. B.—I'll say he was, Mister. Why, it wasn't anything 
for him to take one of us on his knee and take a pen 
cil and paper and draw us any sort of thing we'd ever 
ask for. He really knew his stuff, he did. 

Mr. I.—You remember all those things, don’t you, 
Blank? 

Mr. B.—I sure do, 

Mr. 1.—Pretty 

Mr. B.—Yep, sure are. 

Mr. 1.—That was culture. 

Mr. B.—Culture? 

Mr. I.—Culture. Real 
those things your grand-dad gave 
the pictures, the stories, his ships in bottles—they were 


Mi 


Mister. 


nice memories, aren't they? 


All 


songs 


honest-to-goodness culture. 


vou—those 

genuine culture. 

Mr. B. 
my Grandpa did were 

Mr. 1.—Sure were. There art 
that’s it, Mr. Blank, that’s culture. 

Mr. B.—Well, I'll be darned! 

Mr. I.—But I have one more question. May I ask it? 

Mr. B.—Sure, 

Mr. I.—Are 
around home 
age? Really, 


Mr. B.—Well, 


You mean that all those things 


“culture”? 


Come on, now. 


was music, literature—and 


go ahead. 
your kids 
now like 
be honest 


sir, I—] 


getting any of that “culture 
you did when you were 
Are they? 

well nope, I 
they re not, that you But hold on 
‘fore you fly up, Mister. different 
There's a lot more to keep a man busy these days 


but kids don’t seem to go 


their 


now, 


uh guess 


now, 


now mention it 


Times are now 


I got two grandsons, sure 
for that stuff anymore. 

Mr. 1.—They don't, Mr. 
on them? 

Mr. B.—Like told you, 


has lots to keep him busy. 


Blank? Have tried it 


you evel 


changed. A fella 
all those 


times have 

Anvhow kids have 
gadgets these days. 

Mr. I.—Do vou think kids can get the kind of culture 
you got from your grand-dad from “gadgets”? 

Mr. B.—Well, no But 

Mr. 1.—But what? 

Mr. B.—But they have their schools, Mister 
that. They a lot more school than some 
ever did 

Mr. 1.—That’s it, Mr. Blank. Besides their subjects, that's 
just about what we're trying to do for your boys—and 

We to give them some of 

things you got from your Some of 


not exactly. 


Don't forget 


go to of us 


your grandsons. also try 


those grand-dad. 





the LITTLE STORE’ is 


for students to buy 


Just a coin in the slot and PENCILS, 
NOTEBOOK PAPER and fine-line 
PENS—of uniform style—are avail- 
able ANYTIME OF THE DAY—no 
Standing in line or waiting for book- 
store to open—avoids borrowing. 


NO “‘cost-of-selling’’ expense. . .‘‘Little Store’’ 


Dispenser does it all . . . automatically. 
Coin-slot and dispensing mechanisms are carefully en- 
gineered, expertly assembled and guaranteed to with- 


Investigate the substantial profit possibili- 
e Store’ Dispenser for your 


FILL OUT AND 
COMPLETE 


ties of the Litt 


SUPPLY 
SERVICE 
COMPANY 


school activity funds 
MAIL COUPON FOR 
INFORMATION. 


Dealer franchises available 
Applications invited 


n some territories. 


B00. 
SUPPLIES 








IN JUST 
SECONDS! 


stand continuous hard usage and provide efficient oper- 
ation without jamming or mechanical failure 


Attractive, well-proportioned, gray-steel unit comple- 


ments any interior design, fits compactly into small 


space—only 53” high and 27 wide 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 








those things that we at home don’t 
have time for anymore. 

Mr. B.—But don't forget television 
Mister. Now there’s something you 
didn’t think of! 

Mr. 1.—You’ve seen some of the “cul- 
ture” youngsters get on television. 
Remind you of your grandfather? 

Mr. B.—Well, no, not exactly all of it. 

Mr. L—Not all? Or not very much? 

Mr. B.—Well— 

Mr. 1.—Well, then, Mr. Blank, won't 
you help us a little? You know 
what you want your boys — and 
your grandsons—to have now, 
don’t you? Won't you help us to 
help them take advantage of their 
chances to get the kind of back- 
ground that you got — but which 
we don’t seem to have much time 
as parents—and grandparents—to 
get around to anymore? 


When a teacher says, “! think I'll just 
join the IEA, and not the NEA, this year,” 
we are reminded of the Scotchman who 
bought only one spur—he knew the other 
side would go anyway. What we forget 
is that we would get places faster and 
go further with fwo spurs! 


TAX LOAD 


m page 193) 


{ nued 


taxable real estate during the 1963 
quadrennial year; 4) publicize the 
need for improvement of tax assess- 
ment and tax records and enlist pub- 
lic support of the program; 5) insist 
that the town board use its legal 
authority to provide adequate funds 
in the 1963 quadrennial year for a 
complete appraisal of all real estate 
in the assessment jurisdiction; and 
6) ask the property tax division of 
the state department of revenue for 
advice. The department is interested 
in improving assessment methods. 

Assuming that approximately 55 
percent of the $40,000,000 addition 
to the Springfield property tax rolls 
will be subject to application of the 
tax rate, there can be no question 
that the revaluation of property was 
worth far more than the $129,000 it 
cost. In Springfield this will consti- 
tute a savings to those who have 
been paying more than their fair 
share of property taxes. Taxpayers 
will be more willing to support edu- 
cation and other local government 
services if there is a reasonable basis 
for determining proper shares. 


5 


Creativity vs. High 1.Q. 


Jeers SOME TIME the 1.Q. test has been 
under question as a measure of native 
intelligence or individual potential. A num- 
ber of research 
“gifted” student examined the rok 
of creative talent as a factor in potential 
for success in later life. 
Studies indicate that many 
colleges award higher grades to passive, 
while with 


recent studies on the 


have 


Ss hools and 


conforming students, those 
more intellectual independence and poten- 
tial for creativity receive lower 

A study done by Jacob W. Getzels and 
Philip W. Jackson at the University of 
Chicago Laboratory School indicates that 
neither the I.Q. test nor teacher preference 
is a compl tely dependable means of iden- 
tifying students of high potential. Never- 
theless, teachers have exhibited a clear-cut 
for children with high LQ.’s 
creative 


grades 


preference 
rather than 
ability. 
The U 
have taken strong exception to the use of 
the 1.Q. test as the sole measure of “gifted- 
been working some four 


those who show 


of C. educational psychologists 


ness 2" They have 
years on a research project supported by 
the US Office of Education. Some 30 other 
projects on the gifted are also being con- 
ducted under the office's Cooperative 
Research Program 

In the Chicago study the professors used 
two mutually exclusive groups — the highly 
intelligent and the highly creative. They 
did not include in their experimental 
groups children who tested high in both 
areas. Despite the difference of 23 points 
between the mean I1.Q.’s of the groups, 
they equally superior in school 
achievement to the student population 
as a whole 

The Chicago report differ- 
ences in personal aspirations. It concluded 
that the creative child rates high marks, 
1.Q., pep and energy, character, and goal- 
directedness lower than do 
the highly intelligent group. He considers 
a wide range of interests 


were 


considered 


members of 


more important 


emotional stability, and sense of humor 


Success in Later Life 


One report from the US Office of Edu- 
cation that teachers and parents 
sometimes see little or no_ relationship 
between giftedness in an intellectual sense 
and success in adult life. They emphasiz 
qualities such as emotional stability and 
social skill as being better predictors of 
adult success than a high LQ. or good 
marks in school. This attitude is reflected 
by the gifted children themselves; they do 
not see how the utilization of their unusual 
intellectual abilities is related to success in 
later life 

Another study reported in the US Office 
monograph, The Gifted Student 
differences between highly intelligent stu- 
dents who do well in their academic work 
and those who do not. This study revealed 
that high achievers were generally better 
adjusted persons and had more leadership 
skills, while the lower achievers among 
this group tended to be either aggressive 


or withdrawn. 


she ws 


sought 


A study at the University of Illinois 
showed that group counseling is one of 
effective 
underachieving but gifted adolescents 
Professors Getzels and Jackson com- 
pared the difference between the high- 
LO child and the highly creative child to 
‘convergent 


the most methods for treating 


a distinction made between 
intellectual ability” 
“safe” solution to a prob- 
teacher is inclined to stress 
intellectual ability” 


which emphasizes multiple, new 


which emphasizes the 
single, correct 
lem, which the 

and “divergent 
experi 
mental solutions to the same problem In 
these high-L.Q children 
tend to stereotyped 


meanings to perceive personal SUCCESS by 


terms, they say 


“converge upon 


conventional standards, and to move 
toward the models provided by teachers 

“It is as if the high-1.Q. children seek 
out the safety and security of the ‘known,’ ’ 
they said, “while the 


seem to enjoy the risk and uncertainty of 


high-creative children 


the ‘unknown.’ 


Scholarships for Creative 


A research report by the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation questions whether 
the nation is obtaining maximum value 
$100,000,000 annually invested 
in undergraduate They feel 
that students with creative talent may be 
getting too littl “Reliance 
scores and school grades,” they say 
led to a relatively kind of 


search for good 


from some 
sO holarships 
money on test 
“has 
talent 


grade 


narrow 
searching — the 


Generally such measures are mod 


getters 
erately accurate for college 


grades, but they have little relation to post 


predicting 
college achievement. 

In another study supported by the Co- 
operative Research Program, the develop 
ment of creati* ity in children 
through the elementary Creative 
abilities showed a steady 
kindergarten through the third grade, but 
there was a sharp drop during the fourth 
grade T he n 
the part of most children in the upper ele 


was traced 
SC hool 


growth from 


there was slow recovery on 


mentary grades, but some students seemed 
to lose their creative talents permanently 
Is it possible that by the time he gets te 
that 


behavior ire 


fourth grack a child becomes aware 
ideas and inventive 


contormity is? <A 


creative 
not rewarded but that 
study under way at the University 
of Minnesota to investigate the 
this fourth-grade slump in creativity 

The of Chicago professors 
concluded from their study 
a precedent by allowing an exception to 
the practice of labeling high-1.Q 
children as gifted, the possibility of ex 
panding the concept to other 
potentially productive 
genuine challenge to both educators and 


is now 
causes of 


University 
“Once we set 


only 


inn luce 


groups bec omes a 


researc h workers . 
ee 


report of some of the 
under the 


The Gifted Student, 
US Office of Education studies done 
Cooperative Research Program, ia available from 
Publicationa Inquiry Unit, Room G-510-C, US 
Office of Education, North Building, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C. 





Four Causes of Prejudice Explained by Psychologists 


(Ce which may help in understand- 

A ing why people hok prejudices have 
been uncovered by a husband-wife team 
of psychologists at the University of Illi- 
nois. 

From answers by 86 students in a begin- 
ning psychology class, Harry C. and Leigh 
race, S0O- 


The clues 


Triandis have found four causes 
cial class, religion, nationality 
are so strong that the professors plan long- 
range research to see how important these 
factors may be in a larger sampling. 
Students in the class filled out an inten- 
with pointed, specific 
questions such as, “Would you be willing 
with a Catholic Negro 
father was a businessman in Spain?” 
Background considerably affects preju- 
Prot. Harry Students 


ancestors and 


sive questionnaire 


to room whose 


dices, Triandis says 


whose came from northern 


western Europe showed more prejudice 


than those whose came from eastern and 


southern Europe. Roman Catholics showed 
more pre judice than Protestants, and Prot- 
estants more than Jews. 

Pe rsons from lowe r sax ial c lasse s showed 
more prejudice than middle 
class. There were not sufficient upper-class 


those from 


representatives to reach conclusions on this 


social status 


is likely 


group. Any rise or drop in 


leads to increased insecurity and 
to produce prejudice 
The team found that the 


authoritarian 


closer a person 
personality as 


more likely 


vuthoritarian 


approaches 
opposed to democratic the 
he is to be prejudiced The 
person is insecure and seeks security in 
believing himself superior 

He also is uncomfortable if he holds the 
common belief in brotherhood of men and 
take one of three ways to reduce this 


discomfort: 1) Ignore it Southerner 


may 
us the 
who claims Negroes are treated as well as 
they should be 


brotherhood is all-important ind radical 


ind ire happy declare 


... To Serve Human Life 
I know a 


ind be« tise he 


owns a coal nine 


coal 
practically owns the village in 
located; and he is inclined to be 


sore because he can not 


man who 


owns the mine he 
which the 
mine 1s 
dominate the 
schools. It is his notion, since the children 
in that village are likely to 
that the schools should 
equipping them to become the 


would like 


be come miners 


concentrate on 
kind ot 


miners which he to have them 
be 

I disagree Ihe schools in that villag 
as I see it, ought to go in for art and music 
and drama; and they 
baseball, football, and 
as for such a good practical education in 
history that 


everybody in town will come to understand 


ought to go in for 
swimming, as well 


economics and psychology 


what makes mine owners sometimes get 
that way. What the 


need most is such a big, broad conception 


youth in such a town 
of living that they can see the coal mine 
in its true perspective, understanding that 
it is the purpose of a mine to serve human 
life, not the purpose of the human life to 
serve a mine 

‘Education for This New Time,” 
from a radio address in Boston by Edward 


A. Filene. 


excerpts 


194! 


it must occur at once; 
which 


therefore 


changes to achieve 
or 3) develop 
“Certain people are not like me, 
ideals of brotherhood do not apply.’ 

Prof. and Mrs. Triandis received grants 
from the Social Science Research Council 
and the National Institute of Health to 
continue their study this past summer in 
Greece. They were to duplicate their Illi- 
with students of the University 

They also planned to collect 


a prejudice says 


nois study 
of Athens 


data on child-training procedures to sec 


whether parents who create insecurity in 


their likely 


pre juclice in them 


children are also to cre ate 
The Triandises plan to investigate the 
conflict of 


of anxiety resulting in prejudice 


social values as another source 


They will 
also interview industry personnel directors 
in this country and abroad to learn 
whether they would employ persons with 
certain combinations of characteristics, and 


characteristics would influ- 


Mrs 


especially interested in sex as a 


whether such 


ence promotion policies Triandis is 
factor in 


industrial pe rsonnel practices 


VALENTINE MAILING SERVIC 


Here's idea gleaned from the Colorado School JounetzC a 
in article by Jean Hunt Goudy, Loveland, Colorado teacher 


For teachers and all ages of 
youngsters who want to “add a 
romantic touch” to their valen- 
tines, the post office at Loveland, 
Colorado postmarks any valen- 
tine sent to it in time to remail by 


February 9 or 10. 


Besides, the Chamber of Com- 
merce with volunteer helpers and 
students from the Future Busi- 


- 
\ 
Wi) 





ness Leaders of America Club at 
Loveland High School stamps 
your valentines with a red design 
of Cupid and verse. 
One year Cupid wore boots and 
a ten gallon hat. 
There's no charge for this re- 
mailing service. Just see that 
valentines (letters or packages) 
are properly addressed, have suf- 
ficient postage on them and are 
mailed under separate cover to 
Postmaster, Loveland, Colorado. 
Young peopie are 
sure to enjoy making 
valentines for parents 
and grandparents and 
surprising them by 
having these sent 
from Love land, “the 
Sweetheart Town.” 
PTA attendance might 
be sparked for meeting 
around February 14, 
by notices mailed from 
Loveland. Teachers 
themselves might add 
fun to invitations for 
own valentine 
party. 


Enjoy the 
bright flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
It freshens your taste. And, the 


smooth chewing aids digestion. 
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DATES AND PLACES 
School PR Conference 


The Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction with the Illi- 
nois Education Illinois 
State Normal University in sponsoring the 
annual School Public Relations Conference 
Mar. 11, on the ISNU campus at Normal 
It will follow much the 
in the past 12 


will join 


Association and 


same pattern as 
years. Representatives of 
and TV 


source persons for group discussions 


the press, radio will serve as re 
Opening the conference will be a panel 
ussion on improvement of public rela 
ns, and a luncheon address by a national 
ithority on this subject will wind up the 
eting. Panel members will be State Sen 
wge Drach of Springfield and Edward 
Lindsay of Decatur, editor and director 
of the Lindsay-Schaub ne wspapers 
conterence are to 
Publicity Office 


meeting will be 


Reservations for the 
be made with the ISNI 
Registration fee for the 
$1 per 


1 
person; luncheon tickets are $2 


State Latin Contest 


lo encourage and recognition to 


Latin 
public interest in the subject, the 


give 
Increase 


Illinois 


superior students and to 
Classical Conference is sponsoring the an- 
nual State Latin Contest May 13 at Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington. Any 
that is a member of the Illinois 
High School which is 
vising the enter three 
testants per year of Latin taught. The fee 


SC hool 
Association, super- 


contest, may con- 
with a minimum of $2 for 


for registration is 


is $1 per entry 
a school. The deadline 
Mar. 1. District tests will be held Mar. 25 

The new Latin Contest Bulletin 
tains details of the contest, materials that 
covered on each test, etc. It is 
from Mary Jeannette Munce, 
High School, Bloomington, 
for 50 cents, which will be deducted from 


con- 
may be 
ay iil ible 


Bloomington 


the registration fee 


Resolutions on Higher Education 


An “over-all plan” for higher education 
in Illinois, broadening of the state scholar- 
and establishment by the 
state of a $10,000,000 fund for junior col- 


ship program 


dollar 


resolu- 


matching 
recommended in 


lege construction on a 
have been 
tions adopted by the Illinois Conference on 
Higher Education 

The measures were presented by 125 of 
the state’s 
presidents of colleges and universities, both 


basis 


leading educators, including 


public and private, and heads of 
colleges, who met in November at the Uni- 
Allerton Park Confer- 


Presiding Turner H. 


junior 


versity of Illinois 


ence Center. was 


a a 


Trimblk 
tion of 
Amundsen 


president of the Illinois Associa 
dean ft the 
Junior Col 


Junior Colleges and 
Branch, Chicago 
lege 

The master plan idea was contained in 
a resolution which asked that the special 
committe 
conterence on 


report at the next 


dure for development of a 


proce 
study 

over-all plan for “higher education 
state of 
ble utilization of 


higher-« ducational 


Illinois to ensure the best 


possi 


junior colle ves privy ite 
institutions ind = state 
universities in meeting the 


Illinois youth.” 


deve loping 


needs ot 


Social Studies Teachers Meet 


Delegates to the 40th 
ot the N itional Council ror the Social 
Studies, held in November, renewed a di 
mand for revision of the N itional Deter 
Education Act to 
teachers in the 


innual neetin 


include funds 


dents and 
field The y 
“loyalty oath” requirements 
seeking NDEA funds and w 
sional repeal by amendment of this po 
of the act 

Elected NCSS vice-pre sident for 196] 
62 was Stella Kern, social studies teacher 
at Waller High School, Chicago 

Keynote spe akers at the convention were 
Owen B. Kiernan 
sioner of education, 
ham, editor of The Christian Science 


also voiced 


Massachusetts 
Erwin D. Car 
Von 


COMINES 


and 


on cooperation be reque sted to 


Kiernan said that in order to meet 
ind the ( 


itor. Mr 
competition mmunist total com- 


mitment to education American schools 
should remain open i full school day und 
a full year He explained The 


present of operating schools 180 


school 
practice 
days per year (or less) is a bequest of an 
agricultural society of the last century and 


is now as outmoded as a classroom lighting 


system based on the kerosene lamp 
Mr. Canham reported to the 
member of President Eisenhower's 


National Goals. He out 


com MmMItIssion § I commendations 


teachers 
as a 
Commission on 
lined the 
calling for i detailed plan -of improveme nt 
ost that in 10 
present publi 


in American education at a 
will be double the 
ind private outlay. 
The teachers took time off from conven 
Thanksgiving Day to 
Mass 


years 


tion sessions on visit 


historic Plymouth 
Research in Education 

The annual meeting of the Council for 
Resear h in | duc ion will be he ld Jan 17 
ind 18 at the National Education Associa 
Washington The dek 


both prot sional asso 


tion building in 
gates representin 
' 


d other dis ipline s 


ition al 
+} 


ne coun 


ciations in edu 
will meet t review il's plans for 


res irch Mem 


idvancing interdisé plinary 
bers of the council include the American 
Statistical Association American Psycho 

il Association und the NEA and 10 


of its departments 


ACEI Study Conference 
| Child wrrow's World 
Study Conference 
1 Educatior 
will be he ld 
than 50 


focus on the 


loday 
e theme tor the iwol 
of the Associat for Childhoo 
International. The 
in Omaha April 2 to 
study ¢ mips registrants will 
child of today 
home community ind world 
Keynoter of the conference will be L« 
land Jacobs of Teachers College, Columbia 
will speak on “Buildin, 


onterence 
7 In more 


is he builds self-worth in his 


University who 


VISITING Mayflower Ii 


were teachers attending 
the annual meeting of the 
National Council for the 
Studies, held in 


Boston in November. Rep 


Social 


resentatives from Whi 
nois included K. C. Satter 
thwate, left, from Harvey, 
and H. R 
Dolton. (See story above 


Fuller from 





with Children a Better Tomorrow.” Other 
sessions will be devoted to aerospace edu- 
cation and educational 
[V. Registrants will participate in choral 
reading, drama, rhythms, and storytelling; 
work with audio-visual and art and craft 
materials; and explore the Omaha area and 
visit centers for children 

For more information about the confer- 
ence, write to the ACEI at 3615 Wiscon- 
sin Avenue NW, Washington 16, D.C. 


an experiment in 


College Teachers in TV Series 

13 half-hour television 
programs dramatizing college 
teachers and the contributions they are 
making to education will be broadcast on 
Sunday afternoons over the ABC network 
beginning Jan. 29. Entitled “Meet the Pro- 
fessor,” the series will be produced by 
ABC in cooperation with the NEA and one 
Association for 


A new series of 


individual 


of its departments, the 
Higher Education 

The 
from a different colleg 
week and will present actual teaching ex- 
periences, in addition to a profile of the 
professor in the setting of his institution 


programs will feature a teacher 


or university each 


and community 
Purpose of the series is to deepen the 
of the 


public understanding and “image” 
cruc ial 


college teacher as the 
teaching-learning 


American 
agent in the 

fundamental to 
secondary aim is to encourage able young 


process 
American democracy. A 
men and women in schools and colleges 
to consider the satisfactions of teaching as 


a career. 


Pics, Chicago 
MEET THE PROFESSOR, new TV series, begins 
this month. Discussing plans for the programs are, 
Russell Cooper, dean, College of 
University of South Florida; W 
Associcted Colleges 


from left, 
Liberal Arts, 

Blair Stewart, 
of the Midwest; and Wiley Hance, manager of 
Broadcasting Co. 


president, 


public offairs, American 


Aviation-Space Conference 

The fifth national Conference on Avia- 
tion-Space Education will be held in 
Washington, D.C., Mar. 16 to 18 at the 
Mayflower Hotel. It reports 
by nationally recognized groups in this 
field, telling their 
Among organizations are the Na- 
tional Aviation Education Council 
Civil Air Patrol 
Aviation Agency 


will include 


activities and plans 
those 
sponsor 
divi- 


and 


of the conference; 
sions of the Federal 





REFLECTING 
A COMPLETE 








PROGRAM... 





.eronaull and Space Ad 
US Office of Education 
Nationally recog 

j 


included and sev 


the National 
ministration; the 
state 

nized spe ake rs will be 
eral briefing tours are being arranged 


and Some agencies 


Cooperation in Higher Education 


Formation of a single association of ma 
universities is a 
action taken by 

members of the American Association of 

Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities 

November They 

bylaws to make possible increased recog 

conduct in 


colle ges and 


jor public 


step nearer as a result of 


at a meeting in revised 
wtivities which they 
vith 


changes In the 


nition of 


common other public universities 

Major 
enlarge the association's executive commit 
flexibility in 


internal struc 


bylaws would 


tee and give it more opera 


tion, and would re-align the 
ture of the organization 
New proposed tor the organiza 
tion is Association of State 
and Land-Grant Coll ges. It 
posed of 70 colleges and universities, in 
cluding 68 land-grant 
Puerto 
tional institutions this 
750,000 


nan 
Universities 


Is now com 


institutions in the 
Rico. Thess 


yeal have 


educa 


enrolled 


50 states and 


students 
The land-grant colleges and state uni 
light 100 


year The 


versities will candles on their 
birthd: y cake 

will start at the 
November in Kansas City, Mo., and con 
clude on July 1962. On that same date 


a century ago President Lincoln signed the 


next celebration 


association s meeting next 


congressional act which made possible the 


land-grant or “peoples” colleges 





THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades 2 through 12 
tice, review, and maintenance presented continu- 
ously. Chapter and Cumulative Reviews offer the 


NOW -—an entirely coordinated series of texts is 
available which provides a strong, practical pro- 
gram of grammar and usage, and thorough train- 
ing in reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
Lessons follow a logical pattern of motivation, in- 
struction, and practice. Chapter material is flexible 
enough to suit any teacher's methods. Basic skills 
are developed in an orderly, definite progression 
from one grade to the next — with instruction, prac- 


are available. 


opportunity to diagnose and reteach skills. Chal- 
lenging enrichment activities in each chapter stim- 
ulate the advanced students or those not needing 
further review. Compact Teacher's Editions for 
Grades 2 through 6 and complete Teachers Man- 


uals and Answer Keys for Grades 7 through 12 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois + Elmsford, New York 


1961 


January 





National Library Week 


A special school kit of materials for the 
fourth annual National Library Week is 
offered by the sponsors, the National Book 
Committee and the American Library As- 
sociation. The observance of NLW will be 
April 16 to 22 this year. It can help 
teachers achieve their educational objec- 
tives by creating greater community under- 
standing and support. 

The kit, designed to assist in planning 
NLW classroom and community activities 
and to help stimulate student interest in 
reading and libraries, costs $1 and includes 
a large poster, an 8 in. x 25 in. streamer 
a four-piece mobile, and 50 bookmarks, all 
in full color, plus two publications with 
suggestions for program activities. Send 
orders to School Kit, National Library 
Week, P. O. Box 365, Midtown Branch 
New York 18. They must be received by 
Mar. 31. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Named to Advisory Committee 


educators have been named to 


committee in the 


Twelve 
serve as an advisory 
development of the Counseling and Guid- 
ance Program under the Na- 
tional Education Act 
them is James D. Logsdon, superintendent 
of Thornton Township High School and 


Institutes 


Defense Among 


Harve y 
The program is designed to improve the 


Junior College, 


professional qualific ations of secondary 


school cCouUnSE lors and teachers who are 


training to be counselors. Since the pas 


sage of NDEA two years ago 
28 regular-session institutes 


133 summer 
institutes and 
have provided training to more than 6200 
secondary school counselors and teachers 
About 3400 
attend the 82 
uled for next summer and the 


1961-62 


counselors and teachers will 
institutes tentatively sched- 
22 institutes 
yeal 


during the academic 


Honored by NCTE 


University of Illinois 
professors, John |]. DeBoer of the College 
of Education and |]. N. Hook of the de part- 


rece ived spe ( ial honors 


Iwo outstanding 


ment of English 
at the Golden Anniversary 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, meeting in Chicago Nov. 24 to 26 


They NCTI 


convention of 


were recommended by the 





board of directors to receive the W. Wilbur 
Hatfield Award, highest honor of the asso- 
ciation for “meritorious achievement in and 
distinguished contributions to the field of 
English over a long period.” 

Professor DeBoer has served since 1942 
as editor of Elementary English, NCTE 
magazine for elementary teachers, and was 
NCTE 1942-43 
Hook was NCTE executive secretary from 
1953 until Sept. 1 
devote full time to teaching and writing 
NCTE has its new headquarters building 
at Champaign. 


pre sident in Professor 


when he resigned to 


New Names on NEA Staff 


The appointment of Lawrence G 
thick, retiring US commissioner of educa- 
tion, as assistant executive secretary of the 
National Education 
Association was an- 
nounced by William 
G. Carr, NEA ex- 
ecutive secretary. He 
will assume his new 
duties in January, 
with special respon- 
sibility in the NEA 
program to improve 
the quality of in- 
struction. Among the 
under his 
supervision will be 
related to 
audio-visual 
international 


Der- 


services 
Dr. Derthick 


instruction 


those 
adult 
rural 


education 
education relations 
safety education, and higher education. In 
addition, he 
than 25 NEA departments whose 


Hnprove 
I 


will serve as liaison with more 
func- 
tions are in large measure the 
ment of instruction 

Dr. Derthick 


of education four 


was nan dl Commissioner 
years ago He has been 
a public school teacher and administrator 
professor of education. He 


Americar 


and a colk ue 
elected 
Association of 
1953 

]. C. Wright 


instruction for the 


was president of the 


Scheol Administrators in 


superintendent of public 
state ot 


named to 


lowa for the 
was direct the 
Committee for the Ad- 
Administration of the 


past five years 
of the 
vancement of School 
American Association of School Adminis 
trators. Dr. Wright is known in 


education circles for his success in reorgan 


program 


widely 
izing local school districts into larger, more 


effective administrative units 


PRESIDENT 
Arlington 


Ralph 
Heights 


OUTGOING 
Clabaugh of 
seated center, meets with new 
officers of the 
tion of School 
Elected to take office in July are 
J. A. Mann of Jacksonville, pres 
ident, seated left; John Spring 
man of Glenview, secretary, seated 
right; standing, Fred 
McDavid of Peoria Heights, treas 
vrer; W. E. McAllister of Centralia 
vice-president; Everett Kerr of 
Blue _ Island, and A 
Hunter Chapman of New Lenox 
constitution and bylaws chairman. 


Illinois Associa 


Administrators 


from left 


director; 


Photo courtesy of 
lUinois School Board 


Journal 


Chosen by Safety Council 


Five Illinois educators were elected or 
appointed to positions on the school and 
National Safety 
its annual convention in Octo- 

Lowell Fisher, chairman, 
Committee, North Central 


Secondary 


college conference of the 
Cour il at 
ber They are 
Illinois State 

Association of 
Schools—vice pre sident for schools and col- 
leges of NSC and re-elected to its board of 
directors; Norman Gore 
tendent, Decatur public schools—vice-chair- 


Colle ucs and 


assistant superin- 


man sce ondary NO hools NC hool and college 
conference; F. R. Noffsinger, training divi- 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern Uni 
versity vice-chairman education 
Harry 
education, IHlinois 
Day Adventists 


committes 


sion 
driver 
superintendent of 
Seventh 
chairman of 
for the 1962 school 
Francis Svare 
Board of 


standard student ac- 


section Lodge 
Conterence of 
Bro rk fie ld 
the program 
conference 


ot safety 


h tirman 


and colle ue 
supervisor Chicago 
Education 


cident re porting commiuttec 


Student IEA Officers 


New officers of the Student Ilinois Edu- 
elected at their annual 
William Fed 


Ilinois pre sident 


cation Association 
meeting in Nov 
dersen University of 
John Swick, | Illinois 
vice-president und =editor; Marian 
Illinois State Normal University 
Susan Singer of Glenbrook High 
School. Northbrook. is on the SI A execu 
tive council as liaison officer from the Hi 
nos Association ot 


America (high-school 


ember are 


University 
Clark 


secretary 


istern 


treasurer 


Future Teachers of 


ihe rab rs 


Judge for Maggie Awards 


Patrick Carr, Villa Grov High School 
teacher and librarian, was selected for the 
third i jucl ( 
in national competition for Maggie Awards 
hildren’s books 
paperback 


consecutive vear to serve is 


The wards are iven to 
comk books la i7ines inc 
books for publi scTvice 

ind editorial content 
tention to the 
matter Mr. Carr directs 


ul hing tids 


national interest 


intending to call at 


} 


best in INCA DETISIVE printed 


three national 


review services tor t 


To Study Talented Youth 


Dr The 
at Illinois 


odore Sands 
State Ne University has 
been named coordinator for a study of tal 


Starting in February he will 


prot ssor of histors 


rmal 


ented youth 
devote half of his time to the development 
of the ISNI For tou 
the university has been doing some 
work talented vouth 
in the fifth of the Metcalf 
4 number of groups 
both 


program if years 
experi 
starting 
School 


involved tt 


mental with 
grack 
now are 


Metcalf and 


the program in Univer 


sity High School 


Publishes Third Play 


An Illinois teacher has 
n having his third three-act play in three 
years published for national distribution 
He is Paul Sammon 
studies, directs plays 


been successful 


who teaches social 
sponsors the year 
Elizabeth 


conn die S were all 


book, and serves a librarian at 
High School. The three 
te st-produced bv him at the school 





IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Revises Occupational Testing 


measuring an_ individual's 
and aptitudes in 


Instead of 
occupational interests 
terms of what most people like or dislike, 
guidance specialists of the future may 
measure such interests and aptitudes di- 
rectly, a University of Illinois psychologist 
suggested 
S. Terwilliger of Virginia, IIl., 
has de- 
preter- 


James 
doctoral candidate in psychology 
vised a scale by which “absolute’ 
ences of persons tested may be determined 
through responses to an occupational 
checklist. In the past aptitude test scores 
have usually been compared to an estab- 
lished “norm” for a given occupation. 

The research was de signed to discover 
whether an_ individual's percentile rank 
might not incorrectly reflect the extent of 
his interest fields which 
were generally unpopular. Similarly, in the 
case of certain occupations favored by the 
sought to determine 


rank 


particularly in 


norm group, he 
whether a low 


indicate dislike 


percentile would 


necessarily 


Graduate Work-Study Plan 


Teachers ( olle ve 
undertaken 


Graduate study at 


Columbia University, can be 
by qualified business teachers and pro- 
spective teachers through participation in 
1 work-study program during the 1961-62 
A student holds a full-time 
and enrolls in 


] 
evenings ana 


wademic veat 


office 


graduate 


position on campus 


courses during the 


Saturdays. Salaries are comparable to those 
paid for similar positions in downtown 
businesses. In addition, students may en- 
roll for as many as eight credits per aca- 
demic semester without the payment of 
tuition fees 

Students who are completing their un- 
dergraduate degrees during this academic 
year are eligible to apply for a position 
under this plan. 

For further information and application 
Director of Business Edu- 
Plan, Department of 

Teac he Ts Coll ue 


York 27 


forms, write to: 
cation Work-Stucdy 

Business Education 
Columbia University, New 


NCE Extension Courses 


National College of Education 
its teaching Chicago 
with 12 “after-hours” 


for graduates and undergraduates during 


} 
w“ ll es 


tend into mine irca 


communities classes 
. lasse Ss will be ot 
a week or Wedne« sday 


A range of subjects important 


the spring semester The 
fered once Tuesday 
or Thursday 
school teachers will be pre 


Des Plaines 


to elementary 
Crystal Lake 
Downers Glenview, Harvey, Me 
Henry, Palatine Roselle ind Zion 

On the Evanston « umpus there will he 
Saturday 
ifternoon 


sented in 


Grove 


well as late 
on the three 
Both prote ssional and liberal 
irts courses will be included 

Opening date for the first class is Jan 


classes as 


morning 
und evening « lasse s 


wee kdays 


31. Specific information about each coursé 
may be obtained from the registrar at 
NCE, 2840 Sheridan Road, Evanston 


The Ph.D. Analyzed 
Ever-growing importance of the Ph.D 
degree in business and government as well 


as in the academic world calls for corre: 
tion of abuses in its administration by col 
le ves and Prot Robe ’ 
Ferber, research professor at the University 


of Illinois Bureau of Economic Busi 


universities, says 
and 
ness Research 

Writing in the current issue of Journal of 
Higher Education, Professor Ferber 
that supervision of dissertations by faculty 


notes 


unre 


there 


is time-consuming and frequently 
that 
different systems of 


ognized and unrewarded, and 


ire as many adminis 
tering higher degrees as there are univer 
them.” For the relief of 
idvisers, he suggests 


discouraging long dissertation ind estal 


granting 
overburdened faculty 


sities 


lishment of work ceilings 


Grievances of the student may inclucke 


failure of the 


dissertation draft within 


to read and return a 
tine 


adviser 
ire ionable 
irbitrary decisions by the adviser, personal 
inimosity and antagonism between student 
ind adviser, and conflicts among members 
of the 

Ferber observes 
ments for the Ph.D. at 


tions and suggests that these be 


dissertation committee 
variations in 
different 


standard 


require 


mstity 


ized by the leading professional org 
tion in each respective field. The 
f Ph.D 
proved he 
were 


candidates might also 
believes if } 
ind rate a 


national 
to review certain num 


*~ dissertations from each  unive 


innually 





Roads to Everywhere 
revised 


Trails to Treasure 
revised 


Wings to Adventure 
revised 





SEND FOR DE’ 


Something very special 


is coming your way 


THE GINN BASIC READERS 
FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES revised 


and 


available—readers that instantly 


Now 


their all-new and colorful illustrations and their many new 
poems culled from the best of recent literature. Top-rank manuals revised 
to put more emphasis on independent and creative reading. Bigger, more 
All in 


builds good readers, that belongs im your s« hools. 


New Tests. 


colorful workbooks 


GINN AND COMPANY, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


INFORMATION 


AILED 


catch the eye 


all, an uy 


interest with 


stories and 


to-date progran that 











UNIVERSITY 


: o.oKano 


1961 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study under distinguished 
faculty. 


Outstanding Lecture Series. 
Excellent Creative Arts Programs. 
Recreation in the Rockies. 


University residence halls in proximity 
to classrooms. 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
RA RE AAA ET 
FULL 10-WEEK SESSION 
JUNE 16 - AUGUST 26 
Sn ER RENE A = 
FIRST 5-WEEK TERM 
June 16 ~ July 21 
THE 4-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP 
June 26 - July 21 
FIRST 3-WEEK TERM 
July 3 - July 21 
SECOND 5-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 26 
SECOND 3-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 11 


a 


Dean of the Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
11-J McKenna Bidg. 
Boulder, Colorado: 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


(my Name) 


(city & sTaTe) 








MA Y! 
e IL TODA 


' publication of books on science 





718 


Achievement Rates First 


Pupils in America’s urban public elemen- 
tary schools generally are promoted only 
if their achievement justifies it. 
Only a small minority are passed primarily 
to enable the child to progress with his 


ac ademic 


own age 

US Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick said these facts a 
tained in the first scientifically pli ace’ and 
comple te survey on the status of adminis- 
tration and organization of the public ele- 
mentary school system. The survey showed 
that nearly three fifths of the urban places 
consideration to the 
children and 


group. 


> con- 


reported give first 
academic achievement of the 
secondary consideration to group progress 
Urban places ire defined as self-governing 
cities, towns, and villages with 2500 or 
more population 

Another 12.5 percent of the urban places 
report they promote solely on the basis of 
academic 10.8 percent give 
major consideration to keeping the child in 
Less than 1 


mn the basis of group prog- 


achievement; 


his own age group percent 
promote solely 
ress. The survey findings are incorporated 
publication, Elementary School 


Organization, which 


in a new 
Administration and 
double Ses- 
qualifications 


also covers grading systems, 
length of school year, 


of teachers, etc. 


sions 


Science Needs Some Spice 


children are “ripe and 


science 


Young school 
ready” for an 
but elementary texts too often are stiff and 


Prof. Norman Rosen 


division of general 


understanding of 


uninteresting, said 
University of Illinois 
studies 

Addressing librarians 
I. Institute on Collecting Litera- 
ture for General Reading, Rosen 
urged a national program in which te ich- 
bring 


attending a U. of 
Science 


Profe SSOT 


would unite to 
youngsters exciting “trade books” on sci 
ence to supplement classroom texts. He 
said that textbooks 
children’s interest 
Rosen 
grace -le vel 


ers and librarians 


alone can not motivate 
In scirence 

Professor commented that pre 
scribed vocabulary lists are 
“usually based upon pseudo-scientific for 
validity is not 
added, “But 


writing for 


above re- 
there 


children—a 


mulas whose 
proach.” Hi 
another world of 
world where the only restriction wpon th 
author is that the 
the child want to keep on reading the 
book.” He referred to the “trade books, th« 
ones available in bookstores and on library 
shelves. Unlike the textbook, the trade 
book offers an opportunity for a wide 
variety of stylistic approaches to a subject, 
both in writing and illustration.” 
The average teacher—overworked 
with the everyday details of teaching 
often can not take time to use the books 
in the library to her advantage or may have 
failed to keep up with the new ones 
Professor Rosen suggested joint teacher- 
librarian seminars on books for 
children, preparation by the librarian of 
monthly reviews of good children’s books 
and regular visits to the class- 
room by the librarian to tell the children 
about these books. 
Russia far outstrips 


exists 


writing ought to make 


busy 


science 


on science, 


States in 
and _ tech- 


United 


TEACHERS 
LL 
| LOAN 

/ YOu 
$800” 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY your friends, 
relatives, merchants board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance's ‘Bor 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work NO witnesses 
or cosigners NO insurance or special 
fees required NO embarrassing 
send the coupon 


schoo 


investigations. Just 


TODAY 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
cosis, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer. 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability 


GET IT QUICK End your money worries. Pay 

EVERYBODY AT ONCE 

with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail 

we are as near you as your mail box. We have 

the money you need waiting for you. For 

QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 

—) cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 

— us the coupon TODAY! As soon 

as we receive it, we'll rush you 

by Airmail, FREE 

in a plain envelope 

Postal everything you —— 

FIN ANC 
Ao ten yp to get money you 


mete & want right away. 


/ POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
Dept. 122-A 308 Francis Bidg. 
Lovisviile 2, Kentucky 


Sti meeel tite), a cels]  & 


D. J. Levitt, President 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept.122-A 

308 Francis Bidg., Lovisville 2, Kentucky 

Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 


if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY. 


Town 


Age.....Amount | want to borrow $ 


Gas ce ces cam cane comm cm 





nology, said another speaker at the insti- 
tute—Joseph C. Shipman, a librarian from 
Kansas City, Mo. He said the USSR leads 
both in numbers of new titles published in 
this books 


printed and circulated 


area and in volume of the 
In numbers of copies printed in a re- 
Russia totaled 
United States 
copies. (Some 
total be- 
cause US government public itions are not 


cent representative 
than 40 
about 20 


idditions might be 


vear 
more million 
issued million 


m ide to our 


bre ikdown 

factors may 
public ition und distribution of 
scientific and technical works in this 
trv, however, Mr: 
ot the paperbound books: 


recorded in the 

Encouraging bring in- 
cre ised 
coun- 
Shipman said Leading 
these is the rise 
others are increasing numbers of engineer- 
hnical handbooks 
public itions by 
governmental igencies und commercial 


interest 


ing and te manuals, and 


similar professional and 
publishers, and shown in scientific 


books by university presses. 


i 


NSF Institutes 


The National Science 
wwarded 395 grants for aca 
institutes for nathematics ind 
teachers for 1961-62. More than 
17,000 tipends will be iilable 

At the University of o " 
for math teachers in ji or or senior 
school or. college 1961 
It offers $3150 stipends for the period until 
J uame 1962. For the related summer 


stipe nds are 


lemic-vear and 
SuMmMMmMeyT 


science 


prog im 
high 
be gins in August 


pro- 
Addi- 
’ np ae 


ram S600 


tional illow mces are mace nients 
travel ind books The 
stitute satisfies re 
it raster ot 
natics. Ten units of graduate wo 
nath and thre« 
nore information about the prog 
to Prof. Jose ph | Dire 
lemic-Year Institute 103 Alt 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
Illinois | 


summer institute f« 


prograt the 
ts for the deere 
in teaching of mathe- 
} 


quiremet! 
science 


seven In in ech 


undin 


Eastern iversity 


school science Uy June 
12. It ‘ ’ 1 to hers who desire 
hemistry 
Stipends will he 
Further information 


Weldon Baker 


chemistry, who is to be 


nore phys 
botany ( 

iven to 60 teachers 
ilabl from Dr 


late pr wessor of 


is a\ isso- 
institute director 

conduct 
high-school 


The University of Michi 
institute for 
Write to Prof. L. (¢ An- 
Hall, University of 


gan will 
in «ae idemic year 
teachers 
1018 Angell 


Ann Arbor 


science 
cle rson 


Mic hig in 


Summer Session in Mexico 
The National University of 
Mexico City, offers 


summer session including 


Mexico 
teachers a six-weeks 
foreign travel 


study ind enjoyable living on a 500-acre 


campus. This leading university in Latin 


America offers a wide variety of unusual 
ind standard courses in Spanish and Eng- 
lish for teacher 

Special rates for teachers 
as $474 and include 


ing, acc ommodations 


in-service requirements 


vegin as low 
uir transportation, liv- 
ind the full schedule 
of activities. Complete information for the 


196! 


summer session program may be obtained 
by writing for bulletin and applic ition 
Hilton Bell, Director, Univer- 
Tour to Mexico, 3305 Wilshire 


Angeles 5, Calif 


forms to Dr 
sity Study 
Boulevard, Los 


Upperclassmen Are Counselors 


State Normal 
sity juniors ind seniors preparing to 


{ niver- 
teach 


Some 22 Illinois 


in elementary schools ar¢ serving as coun- 
selors to freshmen majoring in elementary 
education 

The first-year students 
350, attend o up 
which — the 


topics as wavs to study 


discuss 


upper lass n 
program I lanning 


importance of scho:.rship, the elementary 


curri ul imc 
Slides 


panels closed 
ports ind 


make the 


juestion-answet 


meetings interesun 


counselors. who plan 
‘ rogram have 


tl 
basis of 


ibility nd success in 


been sek 


interest, scholar hip 
ceive me xtra credits o 
work The pP Tram 
professional guid 
t the elementary edu 
t than to 

It is believed that this 


the first-year 


1S ce signe 


ine 


ither eneral 


y neer ones 


he me better 





INTRODUCING... 





SHANE ° YORK ° 


* SUMMIT, N. J 





* PALO ALTO, CALIF 


A Completely NEW English Program 
USING GOOD ENGLISH 


FERRIS 


© KEENER * PETERSON 


Primary through Junior High School 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 


LAIDLAW \s% BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILL 


* ATLANTA, GA. + DALLAS, TEXAS 














Travel by 'Roman Roads’ 

A 52-day tour in Europe has been de- 
signed especially for Latin teachers by 
Montclair State College at Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. Leaving June 30, the tour will 
visit Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, 
and Switzerland. Its aim is to provide ex- 
periences which will deepen understanding 
of and increase appreciation for Roman 
culture. Lectures in situ will be given by 
archaeologists, historians, and curators of 
museums; “digs” will be viewed when pos- 
sible. Art, geography, literature, and archi- 
tecture are also to be studied. Six hours of 
credit are available. 

The cost of the tour is $1530. A $100 
deposit must be received by Feb. 15, and 
the balance is due by April 15. Apply for 
registration forms and request brochure 
from Carolyn Bock, Bureau of Field 
Studies at the college. 


19 Ways to Write 


Unless a school system restricts itself to 
the use of only one handwriting system, its 
pupils may learn to write numbers or let- 
ters in as many as 19 different ways. 

This fact can be drawn from a report 
published by the University of Wisconsin. 
The book, by Prof. Virgil E. Herrick of 
the School of Education, is the by-product 
of long-range research in handwriting. 

The report shows that there can be as 
many ways as there are systems to write, 
and there are 19 commercial systems avail- 
able. For example, there is no complete 
agreement among any of the 19 companies 


as to the form of any single manuscript 
numeral. This means that the school whose 
teachers use more than one system in dif- 
ferent grades may teach handwriting in 
more than one way to the same pupil. How- 
ever, Professor Herrick noted, only three 
systems are used by about 90 percent of 
Wisconsin schools today. 

The study is a comprehensive compari- 
son of the 19 commercial systems. It will 
provide data that educators need to com- 
pare and evaluate instructional materials 
available. 

The study is the first of its kind made 
in the US. It makes clear the differences 
between systems, such as lack of agreement 
on time when a child should shift from 
using a manuscript letter to a cursive let- 
ter. In fact, three of the 19 companies 
teach only manuscript or only cursive and 
therefore do not require a transition. Nine 
of them which teach both kinds of writing 
do not have a transitional program from 
one style to the other. 

The 110-page book will also be pub- 
lished by the Handwriting Foundation, 
1426 G Street NW, Washington 5, D. C., 
and will be available to the public at cost. 


Offers 22 Extension Courses 

There will be some 22 classes offered 
off-campus the second semester by Illinois 
State Normal University. Centers for the 
courses are at Decatur, East Peoria, Gibson 
City, Hennepin, Havana, Joliet, Kankakee, 
Lincoln, Mazon, Pekin, Peoria, Pontiac, 
Princeton, Roanoke, Springfield, Streator, 
Watseka, and Wilmington. 





While we read history 


we make history. 
—George William Curtis 


THEIR HISTORY 


Create for your students a sense of par- 
ticipation in, as well as an understanding 
of, American history with a new text— 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


by Clarence L. Ver Steeg 


Events and épisodes are shown not only 
as important in themselves, but as part of 


"Educational Feet on the Ground’ 


A plea to “keep our educational feet on 
the ground” was made by Dean Alonzo G 
Grace of the University of Illinois Colleg: 
of Education at a meeting of the North 
Central Association for Illinois schools 

The confronting the United 
States educationally from 
the communist system of education, said 
Dr. Grace, but from “the trend of events 
and forces from within our own country 
which tend to weaken American character 
These accomplish exactly what the commu- 
nist would desire: namely, disunity, uncer 
tainty, abdication to fear, retreat from rea- 
son, confusion, name calling, suspiciousness 
of men and institutions 

“The kind of genius we need will not 
be uncovered overnight by crash programs 
The derivation of policy must not result 
in legislation by hysteria, unfounded criti 
cisms of men and institutions, or disunity 
However, we shall not 


danger 


does not come 


through rumor 
meet the 
and our educational system by clinging 
selfishly to old patterns 

Dr. Grace urged 
America’s 
SC hool whi h ‘has a profound influence on 
children and youth. Out of 8700 hours in 
a year, only approximately 1200 hours are 


challenge confronting educators 


intensive research” on 


educational system outside the 


spent in school. Thus the exposure to T\ 
or radio programs, the neighborhood, the 
home, talk around the breakfast table, and 
many other experiences can 
have an important educational impact on 
youth.” He said there 
between parents 


educational 


the children and 
needs to be agreement 
and educators concerning the meaning of 


freedom and discipline 


More Air-Conditioning at EIU 


A prominent member of a pioneer Coles 


County family has Eastern Illinois 
University $30,000 toward completion ot 
the air-conditioning system of its Univer- 
sity Union. Lewis Linder, an EIU gradu- 
ate and associated in a Charleston clothing 
1914 until his 1949 retire- 
ment, has donated the money in memory 
of his father 1915 
graduate of Eastern who died last year 

University officials indicated that plans 
will proceed immediately with the instal 
lation of additional equipment with the 
hope that the Union will be completely 
air-conditioned by the summer of 1961. A 
similar $30,000 gift from the W. T. Burn- 
side family of Edgar County made possibl 
the air-conditioning of the snack bar and 


given 


business from 


mother; and sister, a 


the larger framework of historical devel- 
opment. Major areas of interpretation the 
where historians have disagreed are indi- j 
cated to give pupils a balanced picture as 
well as a sense that the historical process 
is never truly ended. 


cafeteria of the Union when it was 


constructed in 1958 


Dedicate New Housing Units 


The new 10-story halls and 
food service center ope ned at Illinois State 
Normal University in September were ded 
icated Nov 5 Three 
retired, were honored with 
buildings: Alma M 
Hamilton and Jennie A. Whitten of Normal 
and Mrs. Richard F. Feeney of Yorkville 
The buildings house 832 women 

The Center 
to provide food service for 
residence halls, to be 

Mrs. Feeney not only 


. : . . : . residence 
Reflecting the vitality of each historical period are numerous contemporary 


quotations, illustrations, and character sketches of lesser known Americans 


who contributed significantly to American life. 
former women 


New maps, especially drawn for this text, provide perspective as well as teachers. now 


specific information. the naming of the 


For further information, write 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Eimsford, New York 


Feeney has been designed 
two additional 


started soon 


Evanston, Illinois 








served on the 








You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(6625 % proht to you on cost). There's no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. Georce Rauscn, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


Name 
Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 
Phone 


City 





——-— 


SS 


Mason Candies, 


ISNU faculty for 13 years but has con- 
tributed financial aid to worthy students 
and interested others in doing so. Miss 
Hamilton received the first bachelor’s de- 
gree granted by ISNU in 1908 and later 
served on the faculty 28 years. Dr. Whit- 
ten was an early pupil in the ISNU Prac- 
tice School, began her teaching at the 
university in 1919, and retired in 1959 as 
head of the department of foreign lan- 
guages. 

Constructed at a total cost of $4,275,000 
the Hamilton-Whitten Halls and Feeney 
Center will be paid for, for the most part 
by students using the buildings 


Language Teaching Requirements 

Public school foreign-language teachers 
are not required by any of the states to 
speak the language they teach, according 
to a Modern Language Association pre- 
liminary report made for the US Office of 
Education. The final report in the half 
million-dollar study will be finished next 
June 

Some states require less than 12 semester 
hours of college foreign-language study for 
certification, while the highest state rr 
quirement is 36 hours 

Kansas is the only state that provides for 
special certification of teachers who have 
been educated abroad or who have other 
wise gained fluency in a foreign languag« 
Certification rules in other states are mack 
primarily for the American born and edu 
cated. In 11 states non-citizens can not 
teach. In 22 American cities more exact 
ing standards for foreign-language teach 
ing have been passed than by the states in 
which they are located All but two ask 
proof of speaking ability, and 12 requir 
more hours of study than does the stat 

Eleven states have no requirements for 
teaching a language in the elementary 
school. The others have permanent or 


temporary proc edures for certification 


Outdoor Education Year-round 


A new outdoor education center, opened 
Sept. 1 by the Rockford Park District 
recreation department, offers a year-round 
program for area youngsters. Each Mon- 
day morning of the school year a class of 
sixth-graders and their teacher come to 
the Atwood Park center to stay until Fri 
day afternoon. They are provided experi- 
ences in language arts, arithmetic, vocabu 
lary building, art, music, reading, social 
studies, and science 

In this first vear, 28 weeks have been 
reserved for the resident program. In addi- 
tion, two classes a day, grades one through 
five, operate from a lodge in the park on 
a science-oriented program 

Atwood Park is located near the Kish- 
waukee River, where many nature study 
experiences are available Facilities of the 
center include two dormitory units which 
accommodate 32 children and have rooms 
for four teachers, a research library, meet- 
ing room, director's quarters, office, kitchen 
and dining hall. The staff includes the 
director, two teachers, cook, and custodian 
For more information write to the director, 
Robert Weirick, Atwood Outdoor Educa- 
tion Center, 2121 New Milford School 
Road, Rockford 
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A two-color wall chart with pictures of 
every President Washington to 
Eisenhower and 24 columns of fasci- 
nating information about each will be 
sent to you FREE with 15 or more 
subscriptions to either the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER (for 10th, llth, and 12th 
grades) or the WEEKLY NEWS REVIEW 
for Sth, 10th, and 11th grades). Copies 
of the 24”x36” chart may also be pur- 
chased for $1 a copy. 


These two current history papers are 
the best friends a busy teacher ever 
had. Both stress the historical back- 
grounds of today’s fast moving events 
and report them vividly yet simply. 


These long established weeklies 
maintain strict impartiality on contro- 
versial issues while presenting facts 
and opinions and leaving the student to 
draw his own conclusions. Richly illus- 
trated with newsphotos, topical maps, 
charts, and cartoons, they are compact 
enough to serve as a weekly assign- 
ment. Weekly study guides plus month- 
ly and semester tesis—with separate 
answer keys—help teachers measure 
the effectiveness of their current his- 
tory program. Order now for second 
semester — quantities may be adjusted 
at any time. Sample copies upon re- 
quest. 


Cr ic EL. alion S rvice, « * 


Som ing the Vlation 5 Cha ssrooms from 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 
1733 K STREET N. W 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C 
Enclosed is my check for $ 
for the material checked below 
( ) Subscriptions to AMERICAN 
OBSERVER (grades 10-11-12)— 
60c per semester 
) Subscriptions to WEEKLY 
NEWS REVIEW (grades 9-10-11)— 
50c per semester 
Copies of PRESIDENTIAL WALL 
CHARTS! o@ copy, Free with 15 or 
more Subscriptions 


Nome 
Subject 
School 


Address 











For Travel... Study... Fun 
WORLD’S FINEST 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


SUMMER SESSION ~ 


HAWAII 


6 Weeks from $569 


1961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in beautiful 
Honolulu. Includes 22 planned activities and sightseeing 

Waikiki Beach hotel living . . . wide selection of 
courses the outstanding program to the Islands! 





SUMMER SESSION 


MEXICO 
6 Weeks from $474 


1961 Summer Session, National University of Mexico in 
cosmopolitan Mexico City on the most beautiful campus 
in the world. Includes 16 planned activities, bulifights, 
weekend sightseeing . courses in Spanish or English 
. .. Finest resort hotel living . . . exceptional foreign 
travel vacation. 


APPLY NOW! Mail coupon for all the wonderful 
information, or write University Study Tours, 2275 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif 

T FRee! 1 - 


20-page Bulletin Dr. R. E. Craile, Dir 


and Application University Study Tours 
2275 Mission Street 
[) HAWAIL [) MEXICO Say Francisco 10, Cal. 


Please send to: 
Name 
Address 
City 


i School __ 








Zone___ State 











SOUTH AMERICA 


AROUND THE WORLD 
TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 
FOR OVER A DECADE 


— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 585. 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. el 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 


winter months. 
ol 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe's 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 


ship, or fly by jet. | 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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AWARDS AND GRANTS 
Fellowships at U. of Chicago 


Five fellowships for graduate study in 
university extension are being offered by 
the University of Chicago for the school 
year 1961-62. In addition, a fellowship in 
the humanities has been established 

The five fellowships, each worth $5000, 
were established by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York to the de- 
partment of education of the university 
They are available to persons in the United 
States who are now employed and who 
wish to develop their careers in general 
university extension, the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service, or evening college activi- 
ties. 

Requests for additional information and 
application forms should be addressed to 
Professor Houle, Chairman, Committee on 
University Extension Fellowships, Depart- 
ment of Education, The University of Chi- 
cago, 5385 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37 

The fellowship in the humanities honors 
Bruce MacLeish, chairman of the executive 
Pirie 
alumnus of the 
Citizens 


committee and a director of Carson 
Scott Co. He is an 
university and a member of its 


Board. 


and 


Graduate Study Opportunities 


Ohio University at Athens, Ohio, is 
offering master’s degree graduate assist- 
antships to men and women interested in 
pursuing careers in student personnel, 
guidance and counseling, community serv- 
ice, human relations, education, psychol- 
ogy, and administration. Each assistant is 
assigned a single room in a residence hall 
The stipend is $1800 the first year and 
$2000 the second year, plus waiver of 
registration fees. For additional informa- 
tion contact Margaret Deppen, dean of 
women, or William R. Butler, dean of men. 


Trust Fund for Printing Awards 
A scholarship trust fund has been estab- 
lished by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis., for the study of printing 
management at Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester, N.Y. Scholarships 
will be awarded on the basis of the 
tional competitive examination conducted 
by the Education Council of the Graphi: 
Arts Industry through the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Award winners will 
receive up to $1000 per year for four years 
of study. The scholarships are being 
granted under the auspices of the National 
Scholarship Trust Fund of the council 


na- 


Research on Astronomy Teaching 

Top-level astronomers interested in im- 
proving the teaching of astronomy will be 
among participants in a University of Illi- 
nois research project which has been 
awarded a grant of $40,600 by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. They will come 
to the University for a two-months period 
during the summer of 1961 to write and 
test updated and expanded educational 
materials in astronomy to be taught to 
elementary school pupils. 

Heading the research project are Prof. 
J. Myron Atkin of the College of Educa- 
tion and Prof. Stanley P. Wyatt, Jr., of the 


astronomy faculty of the UI College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. They have been 
conducting a pilot program in astronomy 
in local schools for the past two years. 

Astronomy was selected for the project 
because it is already being taught at an 
elementary level, but without emphasis on 
scientific and reasoning 
through which knowledge of the universe 
was gained Also, astronomy involves prin- 
ciples of other important sciences; and 
approaches which prove useful in teaching 
it may provide clues to successful teaching 


observations 


in other areas 


AND SO FORTH... 


Survey of Bus Accidents 

The Bureau of Traffic of the Illinois Di- 
vision of Highways has completed a study 
of 388 motor vehicle traffic accidents in- 
volving a school bus outside of metropoli- 
1958. Of these acci- 


tan Chicago during 
267 occurred with 


dents, however, only 
pupils aboard 

The general conclusions were: 

1. Accidents country 
local roads tend to be 


terms of numbers of school bus occupants 


occurring on and 


more severe in 
injured per accident 
though takes into 
record for 
sufficient 


this study 


involvement 


Even 
consideration an 
a single year only evidence is 
to indicate that perhaps school bus drivers 
should be chosen with greater care 

3. A program of supplemental training 
should include 
study 


for SC hool bus drivers 
among other 
dent types and dangerous locations 

4. The type number of violations 
committed, particularly on the 
drivers, resulting in injuries to school bus 
occupants should be stressed as a cause 


large portion of their 


provisions a of accl- 


and 
part ot 


responsible for a 
accidents 

The circumstances most frequently con- 
tributing to these 267 reported injury acci- 
dents involving a school bus were: failure 
to yield right-of-way, speed too fast for 


conditions, and following too closely. 


‘Goals for Americans’ 

The final report of President Eisenhow 
National 
topics 
relations, 


er’s 1l-member Commission on 
Goals covers a number of 
economics, agriculture, foreign 

defense. It devotes a chapter to education 
but significantly it ties almost every at- 
tainment for the country to adequate quan- 
tity and quality education. This, perhaps 
is the influence of the backgrounds of five 
commission, all current o1 


vast 


members of the 
former presidents of major universities 
The commission set these specific goals 
for education: By the end of the decade 
at least two thirds of the youth in every 
state should complete 12 years of school- 
ing, and at least one third enter college. 
Small and _ inefficient school districts 
should be consolidated, reducing the total 
from 40,000 to 10,000; local school boards 
should be strengthened. Two-year colleges 
should be within commuting distance of 
most high-school graduates, and graduate 
school capacity must be approximately 
doubled. Every state should have a high- 
level board of education. Teachers salaries 
at all levels must be improved. Adult edu- 


Illinois Education 





cation should be expanded to stress educa- 
tion throughout life 

In another section of the report, the 
commission calls for complete desegrega- 
tion of higher education by 1970 and 
“progress in good faith” toward desegrega- 
tion at other levels 

The commission endorsed greater fed- 
eral support of education, but differed in 
the degree. The general report recom- 
mends supplementing state funds where 
per capita income is low and providing 
matching grants 

As a guide in framing its report, the 
commission asked leading authorities to 
contribute critical studies of significant 
problems in economics, government, edu- 
cation, foreign policy science, and other 
key areas. In turn, these experts were as 
sisted by some 100 other specialists Both 
the report and 16 supporting essays on 
national goals appear in book form under 
the tithe Goals for Americans. It was pub- 
lished in a paperback edition for $1, o1 
with hardcover for $3.50, by Prentice-Hall 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; it is available 


in bookstores 


Outdoor Education Report 

A National Outdoor Teacher Education 
Conference was held at the Lorado Taft 
Field Campus of Northern Illinois Uni 
versity this fall. A summary of conference 
proceedings is available from Paul Har 
rison, director of the campus, which is 
located at Oregon, Ill Hosts for the 
conference were NIU and the Outdoor 
Education Association, Inc.; there were 75 


participants from 11 states 


Teachers Wanted Abroad 


A number of openings for teachers un- 
der the Point Four program are available 
in Asia and Africa with International Vol- 
untary Services, a non-profit organization 
that sends technical issistance teams 
ibroad 

A team of teachers will be working in 
rural areas and villages of a small country 
in West Africa. They will teach at the 
elementary level, help direct 4-H-type pro- 
grams, and lead in community improve- 
ment projects. Each two-year contract 
provides transportation to and from the 
project all housing, food, clothing, and 
vin ation allowances IMmsurances and a 
reasonable cash salary. Deferment from 
military service may be secured. Candi- 
dates must be single men who have had 
some teaching experience. Preference will 
be given to those with a rural background 
or agricultural education 

During 1961 openings will also be avail- 
ible in Southeast Asia for those qualified 
to teach English in non-English speaking 
schools on both elementary and secondary 
levels. These posts will be open to both 
single men and women 

International Voluntary 
church-related, although non-denomina- 
tional. No propagandizing or proselyting 
is permitted by team members since most 
contracts are with the US International 
Cooperation Administration (Point Four) 

Applications and further information can 
be secured by writing to International Vol- 
untary Services, Inc., 3636 16th Street 
NW, Washington 10, D.C 


Services is 


96! 





Step-by-step 
learning... 





Morton — Gray — Springstun 
Schaaf — Rosskopf 


teaches each essential step thoroughly before going on to 
another, As a result, the pupil makes sure and stays sure 
of arithmetic. 


For grades 1-8: 
Textbooks — Individual Progress Workbooks — Teachers’ Editions 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46 


Representatives 
S. A. Grulke, R. D. Knox, L. R. Stolen, G. F. Taseff 
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EUROPE 1961 
STUDY AND TRAVEL 


Classes in leading European universities combined with instruction while 
travelling to meet American requirements for academic credit. 


MODERN LANGUAGES SOCIALSCIENCES CIVILIZATION & CULTURE 


UNIVERSITY OF PARIS (SORBONNE)—French Language, Literature, History, Art, combined with 
five Country European Tour June 9-August 31 (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1296.00 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID—Spanish Language, History, Geography, Literature, Philosophy, Mus 
and tour of ENGLAND—SPAIN—FRANCE 

June 14-August 31 (78 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—S$1170.00 
UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG—German Language, History and Civilization—plus 7 Country Tour 
of Europe June 30-Sept. 4 (66 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1255.00 


UMIVERSITY OF FLORENCE—Art, Music, Culture, Italian Language, History and Literature plus 
5 Country Tour of Europe June 10-Sept. 1 (84 Doys) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1499.00 


RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR—Russian Language and Civilization, four weeks preliminary study in 
LONDON and Four Weeks in RUSSIA 

June 9-August 31 (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—S$1689.00 
INCLUDING: Trans-Atlantic transportation by sea. All hotels, breakfast and dinner while travelling 
in Europe, full board in Russia, full board while attending the courses, tuition, all sightseeing and 
transfers 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK PATHFINDER TOURS 


AROUND THE WORLD—Aboard the luxurious, air conditioned 28,000 ton “HIMALAYA” of the 
Pacific & Orient Line. Shore excursions in the world's most exciting cities—-HONOLULU—TOKYO 
HONG KONG—SINGAPORE—BOMBAY—NAPLES. With four days in LONDON and return to New 
York by jet flight. All meals, transportation. sightseeing and hotels. ALL FOR ONLY $1099.00 
July 11-Sept. 4 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN—Aboard the "“ARKADIA" of the Greek Line to ENGLAND—FRANCE 
— through SCANDINAVIA to RUSSIA — RUMANIA — BULGARIA — YUGOSLAVIA — HUNGARY — 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA—POLAND and sail home from GERMANY. June 9-Aug. 10 All Hotels, trans 
portation, all meals in Russia, two meals in Europe, all sightseeing and transfers. TOTAL PRICE— 
$1472.00 

EUROPE AT LEISURE—LONDON—Stay in a Castle on the Rhine—relax in Lucerne and charming 
Kitzbuehel—sunbathe in lesolo on the Italian Lido—Rome & Paris. Trans-Atlantic aboard the 
“ARKADIA"™, all hotels, two meals per day in Europe, ali meals on board ship, all transportation 
sightseeing and transfers. July 2!-Sept. 13. ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—S$1199.00 


For Further Information Write: 
LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
1026 17th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

















Now Ready 
The 1960-61 Issue of 
THE COLLEGE FACTS 
CHART 


Giving essential data about every 
college in the fifty States of the 
U.S.A. including affiliations, de- 
grees offered, size of student 
faculties, costs, and 
facts—in compact 


bodies and 
othe: 
and easy-to-read form. 


Price 50¢ 


The National Beta Club, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


pertinent 


Write: 
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| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country ore piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quvolity 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money bock guarantee, Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 96, N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 














APPLICATION PHOTOS 


Add 20¢ for Faster 
return by First Class Mail 
Best possible reproduction 
on finest portrait paper of your 
favorite portrait, snapshot, or negative 
which will be returned unharmed. 
(add 25¢ if your original is over 5” x 7°’). 


Dept. 34 


PORTRAIT COPY CO. ,, 42s troow 





TEACH IN VENEZUELA 


American-type school, bachelor’s degree re 
quired, single, 2 years’ experience. Travel 
costs paid by school 
Openings: 
Elementary—Kg-6 
Junior High—Home Ec., Library, 
Social Studies 
Administration 
Recruiting in Chicago, St. Louis in March 
Air mail inquiries to 
James Murray, Superintendent 
Apartado 290, Escuela Bella Vista 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 





Youorns ForHR 
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« You will need and 
t the materials offered here, so send for 
promptly No childre 
Fill out the coupon completely and print 
your name and addreas. 


is your coupon service 


requests from 


93. Reservation card for craft films, 12 
to 29 


loans. Subjects include copper enameling 


minutes in length, on short-term 


cooper tooling, reed and wrought iron 
aluminum designing, braiding and lacing 
and pencil magic. (American Handicraft 
Co 

Folder outlines courses offered in 
summer school at Guadalajara Mexico 
Accredited program of the University of 
Arizona. (Juan B. Rael) 

95 Sample copies of two current history 
weeklies are offered to social science teach 
ers; they may request enough free copies 
to each of their students. The 
American Observer is suggested for 10th 
lith, and 12th grades and the Weekly 
News Review for 9th, 10th, and IItl 
grades Civic Education Service 

97. Catalog of some 200 
award emblems and medals for all school 


I mble mn 


to give one 


achievement 
subjects and activities Award 
Manufacturing Co 

99. Sample pages of At a Zoo, a gay 
new reader built on only two vowel sounds 
and the 
to read with phonics 

101. Information on new 


consonants; for children starting 
Wenkart 
“Little 


dispenser describes t.me- and money-sav 


Store’ 


ing advantages to the school and to stu 


dents when this coin-operated machine 
clispe nses classroom supplic s—notebook pa 
per, pencils, and fine-line ball-point pens 
School Supply Service Co 

no-risk 


Raising 


1. Information about a no-in 
Protected 
used by school groups from Maine to Cali 


Mason Candies, Inc 


vestment Fund plan 
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10. Travel at Its Best booklet describes 
27 academic-credit tours for teachers—to 
South America, or Around the 
World—offered for llth consecutive sum 
mer. (Study Abroad, In 

16. Light and Sight teaching aids for 
and six; junior-high sci 


9 


Europe 


grades four, five 
and senior-high industrial 
Includes teach 
visual 


ence; and junior 
arts and home economics 
ers guide, student materials, and 
aids. (Better Light Better Sight Bureau 

catalogs, on leathercraft and 


handcrafts 


26. Two 


other include such 


craft materials as 
project kits, bulk 
] G Larson ( ) 
33. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
ney making plans for school 
Associates 
different kind of tou 
Africa 


Describes itinerary and gives costs for 20 


popular 
wood 
tools 


metal, mosaics 


supplic s clays 

with 

details of mx 

clubs \ ln 
14. Brochure on 

] 


through Europe and a corner of 


countries in 70 days, summer 1961 
Europe Summer Tours 

67. Bulletin and application information 
Well illus 


tiie M 


for University of Hawaii tow 

trated and in color. Shows 

sion plans und 22 social and sight seein 

Study 
lransatlantic Uni 


wtivities. (University Tours 
68. Information on 
Ll-country 


Felix Shar 


versity Tours, including in 
Europe in tour for 196] Dr 
ton 

71. Bulletin and 
tion for University of 
illustrated and it olor 
session plans ind 14 social and sight-seein 
Study 


Travel 


informa- 


Well 


application 
Mexico tour 
Shows summet 
activities University lours 

78. Maupintour 
tours for 1961 with 150 departure 
Western Soviet 
East and 
well illustrated 


> 


Guide lists 20 
dates t 
Europe non Middle 

Around the World 56 pages 
AY supintour 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 





USE THIS COUPON 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in school 
yeor of 1960-61 only 














TAKE THE WORK 
OUT OF TEACHING— 





ANDIC 
pt., Box 1643-TM] 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
for our 
Exclusive Library of 
Seven Craft Films 


16mm e sound e color 

Aluminum Designing 

Braiding & Lacing 

Copper Enomeling 

Copper Tooling 

& Manufacturing 

Mosaics 

Pencil Magic 

Reed Weoving & 

Wrought 
FREE on loan 
to schools, 


clubs, groups 


FASTEST WAY 

TO INSTRUCT— 
QUICKEST WAY & 
TO LEARN 











* vation 
cards 

~ available 
“YOURS 
FOR THE 
ASKING” 


lron 








“meen fon ae core SLOW 
56 page book 

or uurnroors LLL ULE 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone's time and budget. With Mau 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
a RE RR a rR 
® Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugosiavia and 
Berlin. @ France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. e Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. # The Best of 
Engiand-Wales-Scotiand 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR Siar: 
® Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
@ The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechosio- 
vakia, Poland. @ Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) @ Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. @ Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. @ Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. s The Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. @ Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. @ The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul pius Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise 

THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, 
anon, Syria, Jordan, israel, 
partures each month 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel cotate see 
your Travel Agent or write now to MelvaA Ofinam 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, Dc. 


~Maupintour 
ARTERIES FEL re 


1961 


Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
Greece, and Italy. De- 


January, 


| Virgil 


| Governing 
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| Meeting: 4:45 p.m. and 8:45 p.m., Nov 
18, and 9 a.m., Nov. 19, Liberal Arts Hall 
Millikin University, Decatur 
Present: Pres. Audra May 
tors Florence Cook 
liam Watters, Murvil Barnes, 
Helms; IEA staff 
F. Pearson and Wilfred ]. Goreham 
The board approved the min 
Oct. 14 
received re ports from President Pence 
Committe 


Pence direc- 
Theodore Abell Wil 
R. V. Minton 


members Irving 


Business 


utes of its and 15 


und 
Abell 


mempber- 


meetings of 


Chairmen 
Barnes 
fic Id 


resi 


Minton, and 
ship, finance 

It accepted the 
member of the 
Education 
fessional Standards. Miss Pence was nom 
national delegate to the 1961 
World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Profession 

The board approved limited 
support in the William Jenkins tenure case 


rccept d 
and service reports 

gnation of Hele 
Illinois Com 


and Pro 


Fesler os a 
Teac her 


meeting of the 
Teaching 
financial 
It received a progress report on the new 
addition to the 
whic h is « xpected to be co npleted betwe 
Jan. 15 Feb. | 

The received i 


proce ssing ot 


headquarters buildin 
and 
board report on the 
applications for the new IEA 
life 
7000 and 10,000 applications 


deadline 


} 
group term insurance. It is expectec 


that between 
be en 


will have received by the 


| Dec. 1 


Mr. Pearson reported on the second con- 
ference of statewide organi 
subject of a state board of 
in appointive superintendent of public in 
struction The 
ration of a bill to 
board 
ippointed superintendent 

The list 
of recommendations made by the NASSTA 
committee Mr Pearson re 
A staff reactions to the 
The recs 
future meetings 
needed 
cd Mr 


itions on the 
education and 
group app! wed the prepa 
tor i State 


1 amendment to provide for an 


provide 
and ar 

, 
itemized 


board considered in 


evaluation 
various 


ported on IE 
recommendations mmendations 
will be 
of the 
will be determined 
son as the IEA staff representative 
Illinois Reading Service Board 
The board received i detailed re 
on the Henry W. Miller 
approved certain financial support in the 
] 


conside reat 


considered during 


board, after which action 


Pear 
on the 


It nominate 


port 


tenure case, and 


carefully polic ies rec 
ommended by the IEA lk 
in the lig! 
Retirement 
the Illinois 


case. It 
com- 
State 


udvo 


gislative 
mittee it of revisions to the 


Teachers System being 
cated by 


mission 


Pension Laws Com 


It approved the purchase of a lot on 
southwest corner of First and Edwards 
hid ot a 
ing company the 
on the lot. It approved construction of an 
the Illinois Reading Circk 
authorized the Reading Serv- 


covering 


the 


streets wreck- 


and accepted the 
for wrecking two houses 
addition to 
Building and 
ice Board to 
the cost of completion of the project 
The board received a progress report on 
the an IEA affiliate for higher 


secure a mortgace 


formation of 





EUROPE 
1 Month...$775.00 


BELGIUM—HOLLAND—GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND—LIECHTENSTEIN 
AUSTRIA—ITALY—MONACO 
FRANCE—ENGLAND 


Special weekly departures 


in June and July 


Price includes—round trip from New York by 


Boeing 707 Jet on Sabena Belgion World 


Airlines, standard hotels, most meals, sight 


seeing, entrance fees, tips and professional 


escorts throughout. Available to teachers 


students, their families and friends 


This is the outstanding tour value of the 


decade— 


For further information write to 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(a non-profit organization) 


TWA Building, Room 714 
17th & L Sts. N.W. 


Washington, D.C 











LIVE LONGER, BETTER, FOR LESS 


» FLORIDA 


At Beautiful Highlands Park Estates 





On one of Florida's 
largest lakes, 84 sq. 
mile Highlands Lake 
(Lake Istokpoga) in the 
high ridge section of 
Central 16 miles to 
Sebring. Finest fishing 
and hunting at hand 
Free lakefront com- 
munity beaches, parks, 
boating, fishing piers 
for exclusive use by _ wae 
purchasers. Homes | * 

from $6950. Get FREE | , cate ueacnes 
color brochures, house ane renee, = 
plans; learn how we 

help you plan, finance, vrenens Cums 
build your low cost, tax-exempt retirement or 


FULL 4 ACRE 
HOMESITES 
75’ x 150’ 


von 395 pric 


PRICE 
Only 10 Down Month 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
« FREE INSTALLMENT 
INSURANCE 
« FREE WARRANTY 

















vacation home. _MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
; Florida ‘Realty Bureau, inc., Dept. C211 


-«* 


520 N.E. 79th St.. Miami, Fla. 
« Please send full information 
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Name 
Address 
City 
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BUDGET-WISE TOURS 
OF EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes 
our inclusive circle tours, planned espe- 
cially for the teaching profession, depart- 
ing and returning within normal summer 
vacation. 


GRAND 56 days in Europe, !9 countries $1360 

CORONET 37 days in Europe, 12 countries $1160 

NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia and 

Britain 

43 days North Cape cruise and 
land tour, |! countries 

49 days in Europe, |4 countries 
with Portugal, Spain, Greece $1595 


$1195 


VIKING 
$1295 


OLYMPIAN 


Round-trip tourist class ship and all Euro- 
pean expenses included. Tours expertly 
conducted. Very early registration re- 
quired for June departure. 


‘zation 


DITTMANN BUILDING 
Northfield, Minnesota 





ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 

Albert Family have offered person- 

alized efficient reliable service to 

educators at all levels from kinder- 

gereee through university on a 
ation-Wide is. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 2) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 








DR. SHARTON'S 
Transatlantic University Tours 


EUROPE—11 COUNTRIES—$987 
ALL-EXPENSE, ALL-INCLUSIVE 
meals, transportation, excursions, sightseeing, 
tips and taxes in Europe) 
Departure June 29—Six Weeks 
Excellent, air-conditioned luxury boats 
Apply to: Dr. A Stall Gh d 


(All 


Dr., 














Waukesha, Wis. Liberty 2-1734 
The very early reader spe- 
cifically for children learn- 


AT A 200 ing to read with phonics. 


As soon as children know the consonants, short a, 
and oo, they read straight through this gay, exciting 
book in which Dad has a bamboo hat and a baboon 
grabs Dan's banana. 

58 cents (53 cents in lots of 25 or more). 
From WENKART, 4 Shady Hill Square, Cambridge, Mass 





FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 
contact 


Iliana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 











WANTED: GOOD TEACHERS 


For positions in 14 Western States including 
Calif., Alaska, Hawaii. For particulars write 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
Member-NATA. Mention this Magazine 


education 
constitutional and bylaws amendments to 
the IEA _ Representative Assembly in 
December 
Adjournment was at 11:20 a.m., Nov. 19. 
—Wicrrep J]. Gorenam 
Secretary 


It voted to submit proposed 


Films 


Youth on the Go. 30 minutes, color. Free 


loan. Shows bright, exuberant high-school | 


youngsters using their free time for volun- 
tary after-school activities that contribute 
to their further growth and development 
as individuals. The film would be helpful 
to show parents the values of these activi- 
ties. Starring in the film are Illinois teen- 
Alex Dreier 
Bell Tele- 


agers; narrator is newscaster 
Available from local Illinois 
phone Co. business offices. 

Stop Driving Us Crazy. 10 
color. $125; rental, $6 per booking. A new 
animated driver education film that ap- 
peals to teen-agers and adults; it avoids 
slogans, warnings, and “death on the high- 
way” shock treatments. It was endorsed by 
the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety and the National Safety Council. It 
tells about a creature from Mars who finds 
that envy and pride have replaced courtesy 
on the road. Association Films, Inc., 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 

Television Serves Its Community. One 
and one-quarte I reels; color ($1 35) or blac k 
and white ($70). For elementary or junior- 
high study of communications or the com- 
munity. Follows three typical television 
programs from their planning stage through 
rehearsals to the final transmission to 
homes in the community. Preview prints 
available. Film Associates of California, 
11014 Santa Monica Bo@levard, Los An- 
geles 25. 

What’s Under the Ocean. One and one- 
quarter reels; color ($140) or black and 
white ($70). This science film for elemen- 
tary and junior high schools introduces 
oceanography. It shows. instruments and 
devices scientists use to study the ocean 
and some of the findings that have been 
made. Film Associates of California. 


minutes, 


Filmstrips 

Science Adventures. Three sets of four 
filmstrips each comprise this series for mid- 
dle-grade science. Each set costs $20, but 
when more than one set in the series is 
purchased, additional sets cost $15 each 
Individual titles are $5. The titles avail- 
able under Magnetism and Electricity are 
“Magnetism,” “The Nature of Electricity,” 
“Chemical Energy and Electricity,” and 
“Mechanical Energy and Electricity.” The 
series on Astronomy includes “The Sun,” 
“The Planets,” “The Moon,” and “The 
Stars.” The third set is on Weather; titles 
are “Heat and the Atmosphere Nal ba: 
Pressure,” “Wind,” and “Moisture in the 
Atmosphere.” The series was produced by 
Filmstrip House, 432 Park Avenue South 
New York 16 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


FOR EVERY 
SCHOLASTIC 
ACTIVITY 


ONLY 


65c 


EACH 
Gold Plated, Blue Enameled, 
With Latest Safety Catches 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 








AWARD EMBLEM MEG. (0. 


3435 W. Sist STREET, CHICAGO 372, ILL 








WHAT'S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? 


Up-to-the-minute project kits and supplies for all 
crafts, skills. Leather, metal, mosaics, baskets, 
etc. Top quality guaranteed. All price ranges 
Complete stocks. Prompt, accurate shipment 
Leading school supplier for 25 years. New illus- 
trated catalog rushed to you FREE 


J. ©. LARSON COMPANY 
Dept. 1209, 820 S. Tripp, Chicago 24, Ill. 











GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with professors from Stenferd University and 
Guoedalajara, in Mexico, July 3-Aug. | art 
folklore, geography, history, language & literature 
courses. Tuition, board & room, $2 Write Prof 
J. 8. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif 





T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 


Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 











We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia and N. Africa. A different trip— 
for the young in spirit who don't want to be 
herded around. Also shorter trips. Budget 


Priced. eyROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box $ Pasadena, California 











STATIONWAGON TOURS 


TOUR EUROPE in go of about 15 in two 
VW buses. Tours from $995 leaving N.Y. between 
June 10 and July 12 by sea or air. 25 to 64 days 
in Europe. Portugal to Scotland. Norway to 
Naples. See Gronoda, English lakes, Norwegian 
Fiords, Riviera, Venice & mony an Alp. State 
your dotes and preferences. Write 


DR. DONALD BROWN, Hope College, Holland, Mich. 





the ithoritative teaching aid pro 

nd health, (3) home 

Sent without cost to teachers in 

Light vrite: Better Light Better Sight 
», © 


: on the subject of Light and 
acts *« 

(4) industrial arts. 

s served by a BLBS Bureau 

| Bureau Dept STM, fF Box 1647, 





r (1) elementary, (2) gen 

of econon s 
lity sponsor. For free kit, 
Grand Central New York 17, N. Y. 
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For Teachers 


Educational! Research for Classroom Teachers, 
John B. Barnes. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16; 1960. Clothbound 
229 pages. Price, $4 

Teachers are encouraged t 
research as “a natural and rewarding concom- 
itant t classroom teaching.” The 
book explains methods and techniques and 
shows three areas in which the research can be 
applied—study of individuals, of groups, or of 
teaching and learning problems 

1961 Book Catalog. Children’s Reading Serv- 
ice, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y 
1960 Free to educators if re- 


view educational! 


successful 


Paper. 64 pages 
quested on school letterhead 

Books for 
kindergarten through high school, are 


supplementary and remedia! read- 
ing, for 
grouped by subjects; the story books are divided 
inte age groups and then CRS also 
offers audio-visual catalogs for lower grades and 
high through college a catalog de- 
available 


subject 


for junior 
voted to remedial reading books is also 
free 

Educators Guide to 
Educators Progress 
1960. Paperbound. 298 pages 


Science Materials. 
Randolph, Wis 


Price, $6.25 


Free 


Service 


chart woks, and other 
f 1060 items 


and phil- 


Films pamphlets 
free teaching materials a t 
are offered by industrial, government 


anthropic organizations 


Guidance 


Operation I. Q@., E. E 
Inc 210 Ellicott Street 
Paperbound. 127 

Although competition to get into college is 
keener than ever, the author out the 
going and says that if you are 


Roberts. Henry Stewart, 
Buffalo 3, N. ¥ 
Price, $2 


1960. 


pages 


points 
advantages in 
smart enough to get in, you are 
to graduate. He emphasizes the 
of adjustment the 


selection 


smart enough 
various types 
He dis- 


atti- 


student must make 


collewe mior colleges, 


tudes, college marriages, et« 


Mathematics 


Supplementary Units in Contemporary Arith- 
metic and Elementary Algebra, Edwin |. Stein 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc 120 Alexander Street, 
Princeton, N. J.; 1960 Illustrated 
75 pages. Price, $1 

Some of the basic contemporary 


Paperbound 


which 


mathematics are pre- 


topics 
are being introduced in 
sented here for 
high classes. An abundance of practice material 
explained and 


supplementary work in junio 


i provided. The problems are 
model solutions are given, but teachers are still 
left to their own teaching approaches 

Number Friends, Grades One and Two, 
Ruth L. Cole and Harry Karstens. Lyons and 
Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16 
1959 Illustrated 128 and 160 


Prices, 68 and 80 cents 


Paperbound 
pages, respectively 

In the first-grade workbook the authors stress 
the development of ability to comprehend rather 
than merely memorize. The children are pre- 
pared to develop problem-solving ability in the 
second grade. The books have lessons in which 
the children can color objects, as well as count 
them Miss Cole is a supervising teacher at 
Thomas Metcalf School at Illinois 
State Normal University 


Labo ory 


Reading 


Ten Thousand Desert 


Russell Davis 


Brown and Co 
Clothbound 


Swords, 
Ashabranner. Littl 
Boston 6; 1960 


and Brent 
44 Beacon Street, 
Illustrated. 158 pages. Price, $3.50 

The Bani Hilal tribe of esert warriors roamed 
through ancient Arabia, Iraq, and Syria. Their 
deeds have lived after them in stories, songs, and 
poems which form one of the great epics of Arab 
literature. The legends say that no tribe was 

They fought for religion and for 
Readers will find that the story 
Arab world.” 


any- 
“opens a 


greater 
thing 
door to understanding the modern 
For ages 12 and up 

All the Sounds We Hear, Lee Nelson. The 
Steck Co., P. O. Box 16, Austin 61, Tex 1960 
Clothbound. Illustrated, 40 

Imagine how much we 


pages. Price 
would miss in 
sounds crashing sounds 
tinkling 
ages six to 10 
rhythmical way.” It 
the sounds of 
many more 
Reveille for Rebels: A Book for Americans of 
Pre-Voting Age, James P. Warburg. Doubleday 
and Co., Ine., Madison Avenue, New York 


without murmuring 


ounds sounds. The simp'’e text, for 
“appeals to the senses in a quiet, 
illustrates 


music, and 


describes and 


seasons, animals, 


1960. Paperbound. 154 pages. Price, 95 cents 
The author, who often speaks on national and 
international affairs at high and col 
thinks he can help our youth decide “not 
He di 


politics, pressures toward con- 


99 


schools 
lees 
what to think, but what to think about 
cusses education 
formity 
rity, preparation for 
Nails to Nickels, Elizabeth A 
Brown and Co 44 Beacon Street, Boston 6 
1960. Clothbound. Illustrated. 58 pages. Price 
This begins with 
wampum and Lincoln penny 
Even nails were once used for money. This story, 


dangers of prejudic« desire for secu- 


world economy, et« 
Campbell. Little 


story of American coins 


nelude the new 


for children ages seven and up, tells some inter- 
esting facts about money, what it is made of, 
and how it happened to be made 

The Bridges at Toko-ri ‘schoo! edition), James 
A. Michener. Globe Book Cx 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10; 1960. Clothbound. Illustrated. 176 
pages. Price, $2.48; quantity rates 

“One of the masterpieces of war 
this novel is presented with study questions fol- 


literature 


lowing each chapter, a comprehensive test at the 
end, a glossary, and notes about the author. It 
is suggested that the book can be used to moti- 


vate discussions on democratic values, patriot- 
ism, citizenship, ete 

Four Complete English Novels. Globe Book Cx 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10; 1960. Cloth- 
bound. 698 pages. Price, $3.76 quantity rates 

A short history of the English novel, brief 
introductions about each author and novel, and 
questions for study following each are featured 
in this collection. The novels are Persuasion by 
Jane Austen Wuthering Heights by Emily 
Bronte, Typhoon by Joseph Conrad, and The 
River by Rumer Godden. 


Social Studies 


The Story of World Trade. Publications Di- 
vision, Public Relations Department, E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours and Cx Inc Wilmington 98, 
Del 1960. Paperbound. Illustrated. 32 pages. 
Free 

The progress of 
in story and many pictures 
become the 
with economics and 


international trade is told 
“The geography of 
competition has geography of na- 
tional security social ele- 
ments fully as important as the military S« 


this book some of the 
things America must do if it is to remain pros- 


concerns survival and 
perous, strong, and free 

Five Points for Student Discussion—Germany. 
Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany 
Press and Information Office, 1742 R Street NW, 
Washington 9%, D. C 1960. Paperbound. Illus- 
trated. 14 pages. Free 

For use in current events classes, this is a 
concise description of the problem of divided 
Germany and how it affects life of the people 
there. A list of further references is included 

Understanding the U. 8. S. R. Collier's En- 
Library and Education Division, 640 
New York 19. Paperbound. I!lus- 
trated. 24 pages. Price, 25 cents; quantity rates 

Two articles from the edition of the 
encyclopedia are reprinted in a booklet for social 
they are History of Russia” 
Socialist Republics.” In 
materials are 


cyclopedia 
Fifth Avenue 
latest 
studies classes 
and “Union of Soviet 
addition, 
given 

The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1960-61, edited 
by S. H. Steinberg. St Martin's Press, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10; 1960. Clothbound 
pages. Price, $9.50 

Facts and figures on every country are ar- 
ranged in such categories as: government 
merce, religion, communications, education, 
banking and credit, defense, ete. The book is 
revised each year, so it presents up-to-date cov- 
erage of the most significant events and stra- 
tegic areas. One part covers the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies and other interna- 
tional organizations 


references to related 


com- 





The Road to Freedom, Willard E. Givens and 
Belmont M. Farley. The Supreme Council 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Fr 
sonry, Southern Jurisdiction, USA, 17 
Street NW, Washington 9, D. ¢ 1960 
Illustrated. 64 18 
quantity rates 

This booklet efforts which pe 
ple from the earliest times have made to se« 


Paper 


bound pages. Price cent 


describes the 


and maintain freedom. The publisher wants 
make the people of the free 
menaces and dangers that are 
road to freedom.” 

Covered Bridges in Ilinois, lowa, and Wis- 
consin, Leslie C. Swansor Box 4. Moline 
Illustrated. 40 pages. Price, $1.50 


ma pe I istrate 


world 
lurking nm the 


aware 


Paperbound 
T'wenty-six photographs and 
this historical account of covered bridges, “treas- 


ured possessions of America’s heritage 


Teaching Aids 

Projector Visual Ins 

Extension 
Paperbound. I! 


The Opaque 
Division of 
Texas, Austin 12; 1960 
42 pages. Price, $2 
Suggestions are given for use of the proje« 


Bureau Univer 


(including types of materials, seating arrange 


ment etec.), preparation of materials, and pro 
cedures for care and maintenance 
Instructional Materials (catalog) 
Inc., 2100 Fifth Street 
Paperbound. Illustrated. 16 
providing nu 


Models of In 
dustry, Berkeley 
Calif 

“Learning-by-doing™ kit 
approaches to science and mathematics study 
shown in this catalog. They 
grades through high school 

Phonograph Records for 
brary. Educational Record Sales 
Street, New York Paperbound. 48 pages. Free 

Arranged according t subject areas and 
kindergarten through i12th, are many 
because they will 


pages. Fr 


cover elementar 
Classroom and 
158 Chambers 


grades 
high-quality 
help stimulate creative expression from stu ‘« 

A Teaching Guide for Slide Rale Instruction, 
Maurice L. Hartung. Pickett and Eckel, Inc., 542 
south Dearborn, Chicago 5 1960. Paperbound 
Illustrated. 48 pages, Free 

Twelve sections of material provide 

for teaching high-school students hx 

we a slide rule. They can be 

combinations and to the extent that time 


records, chosen 


used if 


Published by a slide rule manufacturer 


booklet also describes various models avails 


Miscellaneous 
Teaching Opportunities Abroad and Guide te 
Employment Abroad. Hil! 
cations, Dept. T PrP. O r¢ 
Park, N. Y. Paper. 6 and pages, respective 
Both booklets, $1 
In the guide for teachers 
conditions and 
further information ; inclu 
government agencies 
private 


International Publi 
Massapequa 
ly 


there are shor 
maries of requirement 
addresses for 
private organization 
schools which hire 
The other guide 
employment 


companies and 
American teachers abroad 
survey of 


vides a general 


tunities overseas conditions requirements ad 
vantages, and sources of further informatio 
Progress of Public Education in the United 
States of America. Superintendent of Document 
US Government Printing Office, Washingt g 
D. « 1960 Illustrated. 68 pages 
Price 
This is the summary report of the Office 
Education, US Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, for 1959-60 to the 23rd Interna 
tional Conference on Public Education. It traces 
the development of our education system and ex- 


Paperbound 


30 cents 


plains its organization, control, and support 
Many tables and graphs are included 
space than in previous reports has been devoted 


of educational which 


and more 


to discussions program 


are particularly significant at this time 








These are announcements by the manufactur- 
ers of new products which we believe will be of 
interest to educators. The listings should not be 
construed as recommendations by the editor. If 
unable to find these products in your locality, 
write te ILLINOIS EDUCATION and your request 
for further information will be forwarded to the 
manufacturer. 


Little Store Dispenser permits students 
to buy supplies when they run out, instead 
of borrowing or waiting for bookstore 
hours. One unit dispenses notebook paper, 
pencils, and fine-line ball-point pens rhis 
coin-operated machine eliminates cost-of- 
selling expense, time, and offers 
above-average profit margins to the school. 
Only 53 in. high and 27% in. wide, the 
single unit fits compactly into available 
space and complements any interior de- 
sign. Four convenient, file-type dispenser 
drawers are easily restocked from the un- 


Saves 


der-shelf storage cabinet. 

Spray-Grip is a liquid pressure-sensitive 
adhesive packaged in aerosol cans. It is 
faster to use than brush-applied adhesives. 
It is clean and convenient and dries fast. 
Items to be pasted can be easily reposi- 
tioned. It is non-staining, odorless, and 


non-toxic. Available at school or office 


supply stores, Spray-Grip is economical to 


use 

Books for Young Readers magazine re- 
views and illustrates the latest books for 
children, kindergarten through junior high 
school. It will help teachers and librarians 
select books that interest youngsters and 
encourage reading. The fall issue is avail- 
able for 75 cents. 

Portable Folding Stages are locked in 
any desired location by means of toggle- 
clamp-actuated floor stops provided at the 
four corners of each stage. The clamp 
bases are welded to U-shaped brackets that 
are bolted to the corner legs of the folding 
stages. The ends of the clamp spindles are 
fitted non-marking caps 


with neoprene 

















“But Dad . .. it’s not mine... it’s one 
of yours I found in the attic!” 
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which contact the floor when in the locked 
position When the stage has been rolled 
to the desired location and unfolded, the 
quick-acting clamps are actuated by de- 
pressing the handles. This lifts the corner- 
leg casters 4s n. above the floor surface and 
securely locks the stage in place Although 
the maximum loading for 
the stages is 150 lb. per square foot, the 
clamps have been tested for loads up to 
180 lb. per square foot. 

“Thermo-Fax” visual communications 
system combines a copying machine and 
an overhead projector. Transparencies can 
be made from almost any document in less 
than 10 seconds in normal light and then 
be projected immediately in a fully lighted 
room. They are made on 8% in. x 11 in 
plastic sheets in color or for positives or 
negatives; they cost 13 to 16 cents each. 
They are durable and can be filed away 
for future use. For some studies, students 
could be provided with duplicate copies of 
the class materials. The 1000-watt projec- 
tor, which sells for $395, shows a 10-ft. 
image from 15 ft. 

Jumble Jingle Flip-Its teach 122 pre- 
primer sight words. The pages are heavy 
fastened by rings at the 


rec ommended 


paper and are 


top of an enameled hardboard back with 
long handle. As each word is recognized by 
the child, it is presented in a phrase, sen- 
tence, or jingle and illustrated in a draw- 
ing. A set of these Flip-Its covers three 
pre-primer levels and sells for $3.75, Other 
self-instructional materials available from 
the company teach counting and phonics 

TutorTexts are a “self- 
help” books based on a system introduced 


last year with the AutoTutor, self-teaching 


new series of 


machine. Four subjects available in the 
Arithmetic of Computers, 
Algebra, 


Goren’s 


program are The 
Adventures in 

Electronics, and 
Bridge. The 
“scrambled.” At the end of each page is a 
multiple-choice question covering the ma 


Introduction to 
Elements of 
pages of the text are 


terial on the page; the student chooses his 
answer and is instructed to check on an- 
other page 
directed to the next lesson; if it isn’t, his 


If his answer is correct, he is 


error is explained and he is instructed to 
try again 

Panopticon of American History is a 
colorful classroom wall chart, 36 in. x 47 
in., which important 
places, and dates in our country’s history 


prese nts names, 
arranged by decades and grouped under 
science and 
Illustrations 


events, personalities inven 
tion, and thought and culture 
include US presidents and flags and state 
seals. Two copies of the chart are offered 
free to schools purchasing the two-volume 
set, The United States: A Modern History 
The books are part of “The University of 
Michigan History of the Modern World,” 
Allan Nevins 
Other volumes can be purchased later at 
US histories 


a series which is edited by 


a discount by owners of the 


Calendar 


JANUARY 
21—IIlinois Elementary School Association; 

YWCA, Bloomington 
28—NEA Educational 


, 
cago. 


Travel Fair; Chi- 
FEBRUARY 
2 to 4—All-State Music 
sity of Illinois 
and 4—Illinois Music 
ciation; University of Illinois 
to 15—National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals (NEA); Detroit. 
Research 


Activity; Univer- 


Educators Asso- 


to 25—American Educational 
Association (NEA); Chicago 
to 25—American 
leges for Teacher Education 


Association of Col- 
(NEA) 
Chicago 

United Business Education As- 


(NEA); Chicago 


to 25 
sociation 

MaARrcH 

2 to 4—Illinois Vocational 
Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis 

3 and 4-—Illinois Association of 
room Teachers; Springfield 
to 8—Association for Higher Education 
(NEA); Chicago. 

11—IEA-ISNU School Public Relations 
Conference; Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity 

11 to 14—American Association of School 
Administrators (NEA), regional con- 
vention; St. Louis. 


Association; 


Class- 


Administra- 


(NEA); St 


to 14—National Council of 
tive Women in Education 
Louis 
to 16 
Curriculum Developme nt (NEA); Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

to 18—Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers (NEA North Central Regional 
Conference; Deshler Hotel, Columbus 
Ohio 

to 18—Conterence on Aviation-Space 
Education; Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C 

Illinois Council for the 
Springfield 

to 21—American Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
(NEA); Atlantic City, N,] 

to 22— Department of Elementary 
School Principals (NEA); Atlantic City 
to 24—North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; Palm- 


‘ 
Association for Supervision and 


Social Studies; 


er House, Chicago 

to 25—National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors (NEA); Denver 
to 25—American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation; Hotel Statler-Hilton, New 
York. 

to 29—National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation (NEA); Chicago. 

to 29—American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
(NEA), Midwest district convention; 
Milwaukee. 

Education 


Illinois 





12-room concrete school in 3 months 


with unique “‘lift-slab’’ method! 


Classrooms coming up! Observing one of the 23 jacks 
used to lift the roof slab are Gregory Lauer, builder; 
dames McCarron, architect; Dorsey Moss, engineer. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


St. Therese Catholic School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, shows how concrete 
and new techniques meet the need for accelerated school construction. 

Bids were received June 23rd. Construction was under way by July 
17th. The ground floor slab was cast in place first. On top of this was 
cast the second floor slab—and on top of this the roof slab. Lifting of 
the slabs into position started August 25th. 

Hydraulic jacks attached to columns were used to hoist the roof and 
second floor slabs. Each slab weighed approximately 370 tons and was 
150 feet long and 88 feet wide. Lifting rate was two feet an hour. Total 
school area is 21,560 square feet—12 classrooms, six on each floor. 

School opened October Ist. But time was not the only saving. Con- 
crete “‘lift-slab’’ technique also meant lower construction costs. Long 
life and low upkeep will assure minimum annual cost. If your commu- 
nity is considering a new school, write for complete information. 





the mark ofa 
modern school... 





A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete Cc Oo N Cc R E 1} E 








1000’s of FINE SUMMER JOBS 


— and how you can obtain them 


U.S. & WORLD-WIDE NON-FEE PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION, an advancement program designed by a fellow teacher to 
help you to succeed, has been tested, proved, and accepted enthusiastically by 
teachers, administrators, and librarians since 1952 and is now being used in over 
1500 universities. The CRUSADE JOURNAL describes actual U.S. & World-Wide teach- 
ing positions and summer jobs each month. You pay NO-FEES because YOU APPLY 
DIRECT! To plan your future intelligently, you must read CRUSADE regularly. So join 
to-day and receive am EXTRA BONUS of either or both of the two important 


A TEACHER from SOUTH DAKOTA: 
“CRUSADE is a Teacher's Dream Come True.’ 


TWO FREE DIRECTORIES 
SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 


Over 14,000 actual Summer jobs to help you 
travel, earn, and learn while you vacation. Edited 
especially for teachers. Includes overseas study 
awards, summer theatres, resorts, earning free 
trips to Europe, Industries, Camps, etc. All States, 
20 Foreign Countries. Take your choice of loca- 
tion. Informs you of salary, work description, how, 
and to whom you apply 


GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY 


First compilation of Graduate Awards ever pre- 
pared for teachers, administrators and librarians 
to subsidize the continuation of their education in 
over 320 Universities, 42 States, and 3! Foreign 
Countries. (Stipends, $200-$10,000.) Choose the lo- 
cation and study you prefer. Informs you of the 
amount, conditions, how, and to whom, you apply. 

(Regular price for either DIRECTORY 
— without CRUSADE — $3.00 each). 


YES, I want to take advantage of this 
to $6.00. 
Regular processing takes about 3 weeks. Add 25¢ for your 
first issue only to be rushed immediately by Ist class. 


special offer and save up 


Rush to (please print) 


City 


State 
ALL ORDERS PREPAID PLEASE 


DIRECTORIES FREE. 


A TEACHER from OKLAHOMA: 


“Congratulations! CRUSADE is the answer to one of the most neglected problems in Education.” 


SUMMER VACATION WITH A PROFIT 


COMPLETE KEY INFORMATION. 


The CRUSADE SERVICE has opened the way to 
inform YOU where actual teaching positions are 
. . . WHEN they will be open SALARY 
ranges . . WORKING conditions .. . WHOM 
TO CONTACT .. . and other vital information 
YOU need to obtain the opportunity YOU want 
where and when YOU want if. School officials al! 
over the world have been cooperating by sending 
us this important information to be published in 
CRUSADE since 1952. 


A TEACHER from WEST VIRGINIA: 
“I've obtained more information from CRU- 
SADE than any other source that I've ever used.’ 


EARN MORE MONEY 


1000's of ‘excellent TEACHING POSITIONS (sub- 
mitted by school officials) FOREIGN and SUMMER 
OPPORTUNITIES and GRADUATE AWARDS are 
published 10 times a year. There are positively 
NO FEES now, or when yau accept a position 
You merely correspond with the school officia! 
who has submitted his vacancy for publication 
CRUSADE can be of priceless benefit to teachers 
who want to earn more money during the school 
year and during the summer. 


A TEACHER from MICHIGAN: 

“How can I ever thank you for the wonderful 
new position I obtained from CRUSADE - and - 
at such a greatly increased palary ™ 


IMMEDIATE POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


CRUSADE is the direct-€ontact-link between 
teachers and school officials. CRUSADE'S first 90 
issues carried over 90,000 actual teaching, admin 
istrative, summer and libratian positions. 1000's 
of administrators are waiting for you to apply for 
their vacancies. You will be truly thrilled to read 
about advancement information that you didn't 
know existed and can't obtain elsewhere 


A TEACHER from SOUTH CAROLINA: 

“I was so thrilled when I saw my first copy 
of CRUSADE - so many superior places at such 
fine salaries.” 


SOLVES RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS 


School officials are cordially invited to submit 
details about their vacancies for FREE publication 
in CRUSADE. School officials will also find quali- 
fication data submitted by Educators who are 
seeking better positions Chusabde publishes va- 
cancies from the KINDERGARTEN through the 
UNIVERSITY level 
AN ADMINISTRATOR from OHIO: 

“All positions have been filled and we sincerely 
appreciate all the help you have given us.” 


PLAN YOUR FUTURE 


If you recognize the valve of being regularly in- 
formed of advancement opportunities . of fol 
lowing a systematic, planned program . you 
will not want to miss a single issue of CRUSADE 
CRUSADE has been the turning point in the ca 
reers of many other teachers who were sincerely 
and seriously interested in their future. It has 
shown 1000's how to speed up their progress — 
telescoping years into months 


A TEACHER from ARIZONA 
“You are performing a wonderful service for 
teachers.” 


START A NEW LIFE 


Why wait until you accidently hear about an ad- 
vancement opportunity? Make your own move for 
new job satisfaction and prestige, a higher salary 
or exciting travel. Try CRUSADE now. Don't put 
t off. Future issues will contain extremely valuable 
information for your own advancement. Let CRU- 
SADE be your gateway to OPPORTUNITY, TRAVEL, 
HEALTH, SECURITY and HAPPINESS 


A TEACHER from INDIANA: 
“I'm sure you are helping the 
teachers everywhere.” 


INVEST IN YOURSELF NOW 
about the 


morale of 


write for information 
discount service, part-time work, writing oppor- 
tunities, graduate awards, summer jobs, charter 
flights, resume guidance and duplication. 


Don't delay 


CRUSADE is increasing each year in Scope, Service, and Opportunities 


FIRST 100 orders received will be sent an EXTRA BONUS of 5 
APPLICATION FORMS to assist you to apply in a professional manner. 


[2 YEARS (20 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL (check the TWO FREE 
DIRECTORIES® listed below which you prefer) 


$10.00 


(CO | YEAR (10 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL (Check the ONE FREE 


DIRECTORY® listed below which you prefer) 
C) SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER of 2 issues of CRUSADE 
[] NOVEMBER (1960) CRUSADE JOURNAL FEATURING FOREIGN VACANCIES 
CL) APRIL (1961) CRUSADE JOURNAL FEATURING UNIVERSITY VACANCIES 
C) NEW (1961) ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY® 
C] NEW (1961) EDUCATORS INTERNATIONAL DISCOUNT SERVICE 
(LJ) WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY® .- 


$5.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
* $3.00 
$3.00 


VOL. tll $3.00 


CL) GENERAL TEACHING REQUIREMENTS for CERTIFICATION in US. and 
TERRITORIES including addresses for application 
(CC) OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES IN GOVERNMENT DEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
[) Application photos, 25 for $2 (CD College transcripts, ist $1. additional 
PROFESSIONAL APPLICATION ARTICLES — SOc each. 


Please make checks payable to 
S0c 
50c 
$0 

C) Designing an Effective Resume 50c Writing a Convincing Covering Letter _ [1] 
O) 
0 
Cj 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 


Box 99 IL, Station G Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE 
NOT SATISFIED 


UNDER THE ARRANGEMENT OFFERED, the entire 

subscription fee will be refunded at any time, even at the 

end of the year, if you are not completely satisfied with 
CRUSADE for EDUCATION. 


() Avoiding Major Application Mistakes 50c Are you in the "Right" School 

CL) Selecting the “Right Position 50c How to Have « Successful Interview 

Li Types of Personal interviews 50c 153'Hard-to-Answer Interview Questions 

() Self Appraisal Affer The Interview 50c Teaching Opportunities in New York City [] 
C25 cents for SAMPLE RESUME and APPLICATION DATA. 























